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THE TURKISH BORDER. 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


HERE ig ¢ genera} feeling among European 
politicians, and one that grows stronger every 
year, that the next great revolution will be in the 
region between Vienna and Constantinople, and 
will grow out of the dissolution either of the 
Turkish or of the Austrian empire, and it may be, 
of both. The questions which have torn and _dis- 
tracted the West ever since the religious wars, have 
received a settlement which will prokably last for 
a century at least, and may last forever. Those 
questions arose, in the main, out of the conditiun 
ef Italy and of Germany, and consisted in perpet- 
ual struggles between France, Austria, Spain, and 
England, for supremacy of influence, or for do- 
minion, in one or other of these countries. All that 
is now over. England has retired permanently 
from continental quarrels; Spain is engaged in a 
supreme effort to reorganize her old and much dis- 
eased society ; France has been consigned to a 
long period of peaceful industry; and Germany 
and Italy have risen into the rank of first-class 
States, which can never again become anybody’s 
lawful prey. It is to Eastern Europe, therefore, 
that ail eyes are turning for the spectacle of a new 
convulsion, and a new experiment in ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion.” There are, everybody feels, in that vast 
tract of fertile soil known to us under the names 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, Servia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and Roumelia, materials 
for a tremendous revolution of some sort, and it 
may be for a new political orzanization ; and since 
it has become known that Turkey has fairly 
thrown herself into the arms of Russia, and taken 
General Ignatieff as her best counselor, and the 
news has arrived that a question of succession to 
the throne,—in Oriental countries the most delicate 
of all questions,—is arising at Constantinople, a 
slight thrill of expectation has made itself felt 
through the western world. 

It is very dificult for anybody in Christendom to 
picture to himself what the social condition of the 
countries we have named has been for the last four 
centuries, that is, since the eapture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. For more than two centuries after 
that event,—that is, until the defeat inflicted on 
the Turks by Sobieski under the walls of Vienna,— 
the subjugation of Christendom was a fixed, in fact 
the main, feature of Turkish policy. Turkish gal- 
leys ravaged the coasts of the Mediterranean to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Turkish con- 
quests were pushed steadily until the Ottoman 
light cavalry, for a full century, carried their 
forays nearly to Vienna. Servia and Hungary were 
in their hands, and pashasruled at Belgrade and 
Buda, and every Spring men waited all over Eu- 
rope anxiously for news from the Danube, not 
knowing the day when the infidel hosts would 
push their way into France and Germany. What 
the news that the Turks were in the field meant 
then to Christian men and women may be guessed 
from the fact that it was common for tae “Grand 
Signor,” as he was called, to begin operations at 
the head of 500,000 men, with 400 or 500 guns, when 
European armies could hardly drag fifty into ac- 
tion; and that he threw out, as his advance 
guard, to spread abroad the terror of his coming, 
by fire and sword, from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand jight cavalry, who swept over the country in 
marches of a hundred miles a day, and to whom 
the ponderous horsemen of the western armies 
were simply a laughing-stock. The movement of 
such a host to the frontier was as terrible to his 
own Christian subjects as to the enemy. The 
work of havoc on the infidel begun from the mo- 
ment the imperial standard was raised, and he 
Was followed all the thousand miles from Stam- 
boul to Belgrade by a great wail of women, I 
Once spent a night at the house of a bey, one of 





the few survivors of the old regime, who had 
served in the old Turkish army constituted as it 
was in the days:of Amurath the Terrible. or 
Solyman the Magnificent, before the reforuga in 
troduced by Mahmoud, fifty years ago. He liad 
fought in the war against the Russians in 1820, 
and told me, with a fine glow in his eye, that 
he had taken five hundred Spahis into the field, 
mounted on horses from his own stable, and had 
burned the country fifty miles into the interior of 
Wallachia, and had twice ridden round a division 
of Russian cavalry 10,000 strong. The story was 
a large one, but no one could see the old fellow 
on horseback without feeling that.even five hun- 
dred such as he coming toward the house in time of 
war must have been an unpleasant sight for a 
Christian family even in 1820. What must people 
have felt on the Austrian frontier in the sixteenth 
century, when the sheen of those great masses was 
seen through the clouds of dust away off on the 
plain, or the barbaric blare of their trumpets and 
the clash of their sabers were heard in the forest 
on the fine spring mornings! 

The worst of it was that peace brought no re- 
pose. When the Kaiser and the Turk signed a 
treaty, all that it meant was that the armies re- 
turned home ; but the warfare along the frontier 
never ceased. The Suitan had the whole of his 
European border, on a space two hundred miles 
wide from the Adriatic to the Danube, settled by 
great feudatories, called beys, who had in their 
service swarms of irregular cavalry whose sole 
business, after the grass had made its appearance 
in Spring, was to make forays on the giaours. 
No matter in what force they made their raid, as 
long as they had no artillery it was held not to be 
an act of war, and the ‘‘ Christians” on the other 
side of the line paid them back in kind. Austria 
was at last ébliged to make special provision for 
this state of things, and she established all along 
the frontier great military colonies, somewhat like 
those of the Romans, whose sole business it was 
to fight the Turks. Each regiment had a certain 
district assigned it, in which it settled, each man 
in his own house with his family, and with so much 
ground to cultivate, the government supplying 
seed and utensils. Each district was ruled abso- 
lutely by the colonel, and a g@meral presided over 
all. Besides the care of his farm, each soldier had 
every day his drill and patrol duty to perform, and 
every night literally slept on his arms, Con- 
stant watch and ward was kept on the frontier 
line; signals were arranged to bring out the 
‘*Grenzers,” as they were called, in every direction 
on the first appearance of the ‘‘ bashibazouks ”; 
and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century, and down till late in the last, there was 
hardly a week in the fine weather which did not 
bring its skirmish, and with it bring mourning to 
some poor soldier’s home, for quarter was never 
asked or given in these encounters. 

These military colonies were, strange to say, only 
abolished two years ago. Long after all danger 
from the Turks had passed away, the Austrian 
government found it convenient to maintain them 
for general military purposes, inasmuch as not 
only every ‘‘Grenzer,” but every son of a Grenzer, 
was bound to military service. In other words, 
among the colonists soldiering was hereditary, and 
in time of war the government was able to call into 
the field the whole arms-bearing male population 
of these unfortunate districts, and send them where 
it pleased. The Austrian generals, too, were apt 
to take liberties with the Grenzer regiments, on 
which they did not venture with others, sacrificing 
them without scruple in all sorts of desperate en- 
terprises. When I was there, now a good niany 
years ago, the region was swarming with widows 
and orphans freshly made by the Hungarian and 
Italian wars. The campaigns of 1859 and 1866 
filled it with still more terrible desolation, The 





agriculture was necessarily poor; soldiers are not 
enterprising farmers, and the officers were jealous 
of the soi] ; and on seeing the untilled fields and 
sleveniy ¢Rsin, One wondered, or would have 
wonders if one did not know where one was, at 
the perfection of the roads and the smart appear- 
ance of the cottages. ‘The morning calls of the 
drum to drill or parade, and the sullen boom of the 
evening gun, which you heard mile after mile as 
you journeyed along, reminded you that you were 
under mertiallaw; but as you looked over the 
Turkish frontier, and saw the peaceful smoke 
rising from the far-off villages, and the weary 
rayah driving his oxen homeward along the edge 
of the woods from the brown and freshly ploughed 
fields, you wondered where the foe was for whom 
this vast camp was watching. In truth, he was 
gone forever. The old Turkey, out of which the 
savage riders used to pour over the frontier, and 
whose awful ‘‘Allah-hu!” the Croat mothers 
heard in their dreams, had vanished into history. 
The locomotive has begun to puff its way over the 
tracks they so often followed,and over all that 


blcody border region men sleep now as peacefully,- 


and sow with as much confidence that they will 
reap, asin New York or Ohio. So when Austria 
became constitutional, after 1866, the conscience 
of the people revolted against the maintenance o 
the military servitude of the poor Grenzers, and in 
spite.of the opposition of the military party, the 
border colonies were admitted into the body of 
nations, and the population subjected to the com- 
mon law. But they were a curious relic of a 
barbarous and bad old time. 





ST. PAUL’S AND CANON LIDDON. 
BY WILLIAM MACKAY. 


Lonpon, July 23, 1872. 
HE building which more than any other be- 
mes identified in the memory of the visitor 
with London is St. Paul’s. In nine cases out of 
ten at least, we venture to think, this will be the 
institution most frequently called tomind. As St. 
Peter’s is to Rome, as Notre Dame is to Paris, so 
is St. Paul’s to the English metropolis. The dis- 
tances from which its massive proportions can be 
seen prevent its having a serious rival in that far 
more beautiful and far more sacred sanctuary,— 
Westminster Abbey. From Hampstead Heath you 
catch sight of the dome and the golden cross above 
it glittering in the hot air. From Westminster, 
from Vauxhall, from any part of the Thames be- 
tween Lambeth and the Tower of London, you can 
gaze on this greatest achievement of Christopher 
Wren’s genius. It is the most distinctively London 
building in“London. Westminster Abbey has no 
such representative part to play. Its interest is 
too universal to admit of its qualification by the 
adjective ‘‘cockney.” Its ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” has 
drawn the affections of the universe round it, and 
sublimes it into an independence of geographical 
arrangements. Westminster Abbey belongs not 
to London, but to the world. About St. Paul’s 
one has no such feeling. Nor can the absence of 
the sentiment be accounted for more rationally, 
perhaps, than by alleging its position in the very 
center of the city, and the manner in which its 
dome obtrudes itself on the observer in a hundred 
different parts of London. 

It is the one City church which can boast now 
and then of a congregation. Sunday in the City is 
a strange contrast toa week-day in the City. All 
the rush and roar of traffic ceased ; the hurrying 
passengers, the thousand clerks and messengers, 
all gone ; the pavement empty, the place desolate. 
But in nearly every street an old church has 
opened its doors, and the bells are clanging, and 
little congregations straggle into porches,—little 
congregations, some twenty, some thirty-fold. 
Literally, two ox three are gathered together ig 
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these larg, gloomy, mildewed buildings; and as the 
preacher intones the service, as the indifferent organ 
struggles through the indifferent anthem, and as the 
charity children in the gallery squeak their shrill 
Amens, the thought will force itself into the mind that 
a much worse thing might be done than would be ac- 
complished by pulling down all these old churches, 
dismissing all these old perfunctory rectors, with fat 
livings, and building and endowing one or two 
large and commodious edifices for the accommodation 
of the five hundred people that at present spread 
themselves for worship over about fifty churches. 

St. Paul’s, however, always has its quota of worship- 
ers. Every morning and every evening there is ser- 
vice in the nave, at which is gathered a fair assemblaze 
of tourists, of bank-porters’ wives, and of people who 
have simply come in out of the sweltering July sun 
to wander abcut the cool, wide spaces of the church. 
There is no sermon at these services, and the eongre- 
gation kneels for an hour, listening to the “ storm 
their high-built organ makes.”’ 

The most interesting and popular of the services at 
St. Paul's are those which are held, during certain 
months of the year, on Sunday afternoon. These ser- 
vices take place, not in the nave, but under the dome. 
The great clear space over which it was permitted to 
the week-day visitor to wander unimpeded is now 
covered with the most ingeniously uncomfortable 
chairs in Christendom. If the preacher of the day be 
Canon Liddon, every one of these reed-bottomed seats 
is oecupied long before the hour announced for ser- 
vice. And many of those who cannot obtain seats 
wander up and dewn the flags that stretch away be- 
hind the seats. It seems indeed a habit with many of 
those who attend the service to arrive purposely late. 
These are, for the most part, loudly-dressed shop-boys 
accompanied by saucy-looking milliners’ apprentices, 
and they occupy the time in whispered discussions, 
not always, it is to be presumed, of a theological na- 
ture. The gay dresses, the toss of the head, the flash- 
ing eyes, the whispers,—how they carry the imagina- 
tion back to the time when the whispers were shouts, 
and when the flags of the church were crowded with 
Jaughing promenaders and perapatetic venders of 
trinkets and of fruit! 

The full choral service is performed, and as the or- 
gan blasts roll about the roof, you think that it will 
take a preacher of tremendous lung-power to make 
himself at all audible to this vast congregation. The 
preacher is Canon Liddon. As he aszends the pulpit, 
your surmise becomes a misgiving; your misgiving be- 
comes incredulity. That pale-faced little man will 
never make himself heard, you say to yourself. He is 
a man of about avc.age height; has a shaved face, 
intelligent, but not’striking. His mouth is not large. 
He looks a student, and not an orator. The task be- 
fore him is one of np ordinary difficulty. He has to 
interest some thousar ds of people for an hour,—people 
whose senses have just been appealed to by the per- 
formance of a full choral service,—people assembled 
in a building which “:as a suggestion in every stone of 
it of the beautiful and the sublime. I can imagine no 
fiercer test for a pulpit orator. To keep his congrega- 
tion awake at all, his sermon must be as good in its 
way as Handel’s music:—it must be in harmony with 
the vast structure and the sacred memories of the 
place. 

Canon Liddon has risen from his knees, and opens a 
small Bible which he carries in his hand. An irrever- 
erent lad sitting behind me says to his companion, 
“Bet you anything he preaches from St. Paul.’ 
And sure enough, the preacher, in a voice distinctly 
audible in every cor.ier of the vast building, reads a 
text from Ephesians. His voice is very powerful, not 
melodious, but metallic rather. The metallic note is 
not, however, disagreeable. It is a voice to argue in. 
His style is fine, scholarly, argumentative. It is 
founded evidently on St. Paul’s. He excels es- 
pecially in antithesis. Does an argument seem 
to limp, or some theory appear to want support? 
St. Paul, and St. Paul always, is hailed to the rescue. 
He doesnot affect ‘‘ beauties of style,’’ as flowery pas- 
sages are often most erroneously termed. But his 
style is naturally and severely beautiful. It possesses 
- an element essential to all beauty in oratory, namely, 
strength. You are not treated to nice little bits of 
scene-painting in which the local coloring is sedu- 
ously applied; your ear is not tickled with frequent 
quotations from Tennyson and other companions of 
the drawing-room. The preacher has no time for 
trifling of that kind. He has got an important mes- 
sage to deliver. His arguments in favor of the aczept- 
ance of this message are of the strongest kind. The 
message and the argument are given with vigor and 
rare skill. There is no inattentive ear in the church; 
and although the preacher exceeds an hour by five 
minutes in the delivery of his sermon. there are but 
few signs of weariness in his audience. 

Canon Liddon holds about the same position in tlie 
esteem of members of the Church of England as the 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon does in the esteem of Nonconform- 
ists. He will be known to some of my readers as one 
of the Bampton lecturers. His greatest successes, 
however, are not those of literature, but those which 
he has gained as one of the Sunday afternoon preach- 
ers in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 








—Gentlemen, there has been seen no instance, 
and England is little likely to give the unexampled 
spectacle, of a country successful in the noble arts, yet 
in which the yeuths were frivolous, the maidens 





falsely religious, the men slaves of money, and the 
matrons, of vanity. Not from all the marble of the 
hills of Luni will such a people ever shape one statue 
that*may stand nobly against the sky; not from all 
the treasures bequeathed to them by the great dead, 
will they gather, for their own descendants, any in- 
heritance but shame.—Joun Ruskin—Aratra Pentclici. 








REVERIE. 
BY EDWARD R. SILL, 


HETHER ’twas in that dome of evening sky, 
So hollow where the few great stars were bright, 
Or something in the cricket’s lonety cry, 
Or, farther off, where swelled upon the night 
The surf-beat of the symphony’s delight, 
Then died in crumbling cadences away— 
A dream of Schubert’s soul, too sweet to stay: 


Whether from these, or secret spell within,— 
It was an empty waste of endless sea, 

Where the waves sobbed of what had never been, 
Whcre the wind wailed of what could never be ; 
Then all was still, in vast expectancy 

Cf powers that waited but some mystic sign 

To touch the dead world to a life divine. 


Me, too, it filled—that breathless, blind desire ; 
And every motion of the oars of thought 
Thrilled al! the deep in flashes—sparks of fire 
In meshes of the darkling ripples caught, 
Ewiftly rekindled, and then quenched to naught ; 
And the dark held me; wish and will were none: 
A soul unformed and void, silent, alone, 
And brooded over by the Infinite One. 





TRANSPLANTING.—A PARABLE. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


PRINCE would make a garden of delights 

for bimself, and leoked far and wide for beauti- 
fultrees. In a field grew a young tree, fresh and fair, 
and the eye of the Prince rested on it. 

“Give me,” he said, ‘‘ this for my Paradise.”’ 

Then the tree rustled with pride, and one leaf said to 
another, ‘“ We are chosen to a glorious lot.’’ 

But that day came men with sharp axes and spailes 
and mattocks and began cutting a trench all round the 
tree, and every stroke severed a root and sent a thrill 
of pain to the heart of the tree. In dismay, the leaves 
and branches whispered to each other, ‘‘How crue’! 
Why is this? What! every root and fiber cut! This 
must be the work of anenemy.” Yet at night came 
down silver-footed dews and whispered, ‘“ Fear not— 
these are the transplanting pains; they must be, or 
thou couldst not be ready for thy place in Paradise.” 
So the tree abode in patience, though root after root 
was cut, till at lengthit stood alone, receiving its nour- 
ishment more from heaven than earth; for the moist 
clouds brooded it and the silver dews nourished it and 
the rains fostered it; and though the roots by which it 
sucked up earth-juice were cut on all sides it was still 
alive with a heavenly freshness. 

But now came along the gardener, and said, “One 
thing more we must do, and the tree is ready for our 
Lord’s garden. We must cut the great tap-root.”’ 

Then they digged deeper, where the strong tap-root 
ran down and laid hold on the earth, and with sharp, 
unsparing blows, cut it off. 

Then the tree shivered in mortal anguish. ‘This is 
death,” it cried. ‘‘No,’’ said the heavenly dews, ‘This is 
Immortal Life. Now thou art ready for Paradise. No 
earth-bonds hold thee, and whensoever the hour 
cometh thou shalt be raised and taken to the Ete:nal 
Gardens, and thy roots shall take hold on immortal- 
ity. For behold, ingthe Paradise of our God is the 
place waiting for thee, and now art thou ready to be 
taken.”’ 

So the tree stood in solemn patience, and a day came 
when it was gone; but the Prince smiled when they 
planted it in Heaven, and said, “Now east forth thy 
roots for Eternity. Thou shalt go no more out for- 
ever!” 

Dear friends, there are some of you whose history is 
written in this parable. Have you learned the sacred 
lessons of pain? Have you learned the gain of earthly 
losses, the riches of present poverty? Have you ac- 
cepted a lonely heart and empty home as reminders 
of a nobler and better joy to come? In the church 
each Sunday, in your own familiar and habitual 
conversation and thoughts, you have admitted the gle- 
rious truth that you were made for immortality. You 
have admitted that so long as a portion of your con- 
scious existence lay beyond this life, this life was to it 
but as a moment. 

Yes, all of us who believe in immortality must believe 
that the great future is so vast that this present 
life wili be looked back upon from it as we now look 
back on the playthings of our childhood and the cradle 
of our infancy. What griefs had we then many and 
sore, because they who loved us wisely managed us in 
view of our whole life, and not of our childish prefer- 
ences. How we grieved, broken-hearted, over child- 
ish treasures taken, or wishes ungratified. Now we 
look back and smile. 

If this life were not such a nursery education, and 
God the tender Father, then indeed we might believe 
as the ancient heathen did, that the whole conduct of 
life in relation to human affection was a cruel 
mockery! 

“The gods envy the bnppy and devise some way to 
destroy those who enjoy too much,” was the maxin of 





antiquity. The voice of Christianity says: “Forget not 
the exhortation that speaketh unto you as unto chilq- - 
ren—despise not thou the chastening of the Lord 
neither faint when thou art rebuked of Him.” ‘ 

Saddest of all things it is to see those to whom 4A]- 
mighty Love has sent the noble and sacred present of 
a supreme and awful sorrow— who despise the gift ang 
murmur at the giver. Sad to see those witherine 
whose earthly roots are cut, and who feel not yet 
wherefore. May the great loving Father send to ys 
all this best wisdom, without which life is only a crue] 
mockery. 





MY SUMMER WORKSHOP. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





ISLES OF SHOALS, August, 1872, 


S there are seven islands composing the 
group known as the Isles of Shoals, the above 
address may be considered by those who do not know 
them, as something indefinite. But to anybody who 
has once climbed these rocks it will mean simply Ap- 
pledore. 
This summer I was as much troubled in finding q 


} suitable place in which to set up my workshop at the 


Shoals as a tardy swallow is in finding a roof-tree not 
already pre-empted. When I came here I found the 
swallows all settled for the season. There were no 
more disputes about choice nooks. Allsquatter-claims 
had been decided, and there was nothing for them to 
do but to swoop in and out of the porch of ‘the Cot- 
tage by the Sea,” dart around its bright little garden, 
skim over the grass of the more distant upland, and 
please us all with their twitterings. But I wandered 
about disconsolate, not finding any corner into which 
I fitted exactly. There are many green nooks here; 
there are also many people,—people in pairs, in 
trios, in quartettes and in groups of other denomina- 
tions, up toadozen. They keep up a chattering that 
leaves the swallows nowhere. They spread them- 
selves over the island to the number of six hundred; 
they fill the nooks in the rocks, and the seats in the 
piazza. What is a solitary rambler like myself to do? 
I cannot pre-empt a nook, and it seems rather extra- 
vagant of me in such close quarters to war one all to 
myself. The swallows never do. So I supposelI do not 
deserve to be likened to such a social being as a swal- 
low, but rather to a hermit-crab; and perhaps you 
will think the likeness still more appropriate, when 
you hear how I have crept into a nook whose rightful 
tenant is unable to resent my intrusion, and how I 
have setup my summer workshop therein. 

I tried the piazzas for two or three mornings, and 
first I found there were too many children (I adore 
them—in their places); secondly, I found there was too 
much wind, and thirdly, I found there were too many’ 
temptations to sociability. Then I tried the rocks. 
The sea wonldn’t let me work. I soon caught myself 
lying for hours at the water’s edge, doing nothing but 
watching the coming and going of the waves; or on 
very still days gazing down at the mimic grottoes, 
decked with sea-weed, green and brown, and be- 
jeweled with shells, and peopling them with mermaids 
and mermen. So I decided that it would not do for 
me to go near thesea till my day’s work was done. 

Now there was not so much depending on the doing 
of this work as you might suppose from my having 
made so great a to-do about getting it done. I was only 
wrestling with myself in defense of a theory which I 
had set up and w’* ** ::eant to vindicate. I thought 
I should be 1 > ..« pleased with myself if I work- 
ed for: . . space of time every day. It was 
rather ¢,.cureanism on wy part which moved me to 
do all in my power to enhance my summer pleasures, 
Food tastes sweetest when we have fora time deniel 
ourselves. Rest is heavenly after hearty effort. In 
like manner, what better preparation for mental 
lounging than an hour or two of mental labor? Ah! 
how pleasant to come to the things we like to do, after 
corstraining ourselves to the things that we don’t like 
todo! Now, who will deay that Iam an epicuread 
and not a drudge? 

But when I established my work-shop at last, it was 
within the shadow of atomb. Does that belie my ep!- 
cureanism? Does it savor more of the tenets of the 
Trappists? But I think there never wasa grave which 
suggested less of death. There is nothing dark or sa1- 
looking about it. It catches the sunshine all day long. 
It is covered with wild flowers. The ignorant would 
call such plants as dog-fennel, wild mustard, red 
and white clover, and plumy grass, by the compre2en- 
sive term of weeds. To me they are wild flowers. I 
knew very well that the despised dog-fennel would 
be highly prized in acountry to which it is not indigen- 
ous, and that the clover would be grown under glass, 
where itis ararity. They are none the less flowers 
to me, because they are common. When I am walk- 
ing up and down the long piazza with so many glad 
faces glancing by me every moment, and enveloped, 
as it were, in a soft whirl made of broken bits of arch 
sentences, little eddies of laughter, and blended cries 
that are neither words nor laughter, but some- 
thing between speech and song, signifying Te- 
joicing better than either,—when I come this way, 
still moving onward in this soft whirl, and cast my 
eyes towards the East, Isee between the earthand the 
sky, the apex of this monument, dominating all, clear 
cut, standing alone, shone upon during all the revolv- 
ing seasons by sun and moon and stars, and as un 
changing as the patience of a soul whose faith is for- 
ever. Like one who waits. waits, waits. through long, 
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long years of sun and storm, of night and mora,—pale, 
still, silent, strong! I think this glimpse of death, amid 
all the unrest of life, soothes and strengthens me. 

At last, when I had got so used to regarding this 
grave-stone from afar, something drew me nearer to 
it. Icameone morning when the air from the sea had 
been sweetened by the south, when the sun shone and 


the swallows swooped lower than ever; and after read- . 


ing the inscription on the stone, I strolled to the other 
side of it, and finding there a spot of shadow just large 
enough to encircle me, I sat down with my feet among 
the clover and the dog-fennel. The house with its gay 
faces and its voices that wavered between song and 
jaugh, was behind me. In front of me the spears of 
the grass were nearly as high as my head. There was 
a certain mild intoxication in watching them bend to 
the soft sway of the wind. Above the mass of white 
and yellow and red bloom, in which these spears of the 
grass were set, flitted white and yellow butterflies. 
Beyond was a low stone wall—not an elaborate struc- 
ture, but just fragments of rock piled together by the 
hand. Isuppose that it was for leaping over just such 
alittle low. wall that Romulus killed Remus. The wall 
js skirted by elder bushes which have put on their 
white lace trimmings, and so remind one of coquettish 
middle-aged ladies in tasteful caps. Beyond the stone 
‘wall the ground runs down for a space, then thinks 
better of it and runs up again, and it runs nearly all to 
rock, of which there are great bald spaces interspersed 
with small ¢)}i¢':o!s : 7 a green spicy-smelling shrub 
and cf}. )-<:. ivy and wild rose bushes and hard-hack. 
Rersr< f 9', ci.cve isa slim line of blue water; beyond 
ee ‘ua outline of a far-off undulating coast; be- 
. .Lat, nothing but a hazy sky which has not made 
upiis mind as to whether it will be blue or gray. Then, 
with all these restful things about me; and for further 
company beneath me the bones that had rested so well 
here for years, I felt a sense of calm come upon me. I 
went for my inkstand, which indeed is improvised out 
of a tiny kerosene hand-lamp ef glass, with the top 
left off, and the bringing of my inkstand and the very 
smallest of portfolios, only large enough to hold note 
paper, signified the setting up of my workshop. 

I don’t believe he will mind it a bit, the strange old 
man who is buried here. I neversaw him. I know 
very little about him. His process of dealing with 
those whom he did not like was summary. But Idon’t 
believe he would order me off, because we are both 
agreed as to one thing. He loved this island witha 
constant passion. I too, love it, though with a passion 
not so well proved. I have heard that he lived here 
for twenty-five years without ever once going over to 
the main land, which is only nine miles away. I can 
imagine myself doing the same thing under certain 
circumstances. Most people content themselves with 
saying that he was a queer old man, and there they 
stop. For my part, after hearing the story of his life, 


ithink I understand him so well that supposing it were | 


alla mistake about his being dead, and I should some 
day, as I loiter here, lift my eyes and find him sitting 
quietly beside me in the shadow of his own tomb, we 
should at once launch out into a familiar conversation, 
just as if we had always been in the habit of doing it. 

AsI sit in the shadow of the grave of him who loved 
this island where I have paused to rest, well enough 
to live on it and die onit; I who love it well enough to 
be sorry that there are so many strings pulling me 
other ways, that it is not probable I shall ever live or 
die in such a congenial spot, can fully understand the 
satisfaction which he felt in such isolation from the 
world. Being so much in accord with him, I am not 
afraid to sit on his grave. Nor have I any fear of his 
resenting the liberty. 








IN EXTREMIS, 


BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH. 
CHAPTER V. 

FEW nights later, I was wakened and 
called out in the midst of a storm, by a 
message from Mrs. Eyre, begging me to come at once 
tothe Pines. The servant did not stop to see me, but 
called up to me that the house had been broken 
open, and Major Hay had been nearly killed. He was 
on his way for the doctor. 

“When I reached the Pines, I found the house in 
confusion. Mrs. Eyre, in great agitation, met me in 
the hall, and told me that when the storm came up 
she had persuaded Robert, who was spending the 
evening with her, to pass the night there; that she had 
been waked by the sound of the burglars forcing an 
entrance below, and had called Robert. The same 
noise had alarmed one of the maids, who had slipped 
Out at the back of the house, and run to the stables to 
psa the men, who came just as Robert had been 
Struck down. She said he was insensible; his arm had 
been broken, and his head badly hurt. The burglars 
had escaped, > 
— Went to the library where they had carried 
. ert. The door was locked on the inside. Helen 
— it, and then resumed her place beside the sofa 
aan he lay. The room was dimly lighted, but I 
po rs that he was ghastly pale; the blood was 
i — Tom the bandage round his head, and his arm 
- se naturally bent. I felt his puJse and listened to 
te eathing, and then I said to Helen, ‘I think, by 
te S mercy, he will live.’ She raised her eyes, steady 
eo Sorrowful, to mine, and answered, ‘Is life, then, 

much better than death?’ I had no words to an- 


Swer her. And again sh 
Robert’s face. ga e sat silent, her eyes fixed on 
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‘Before long, the doctor came. I sent Helen ott of 
the room while Robert’s arm was being set. As we 
had anticipated, the pain brought him to himself. 
The wound on the head was severe, but not dangerous. 
The force of the blow had come upon his upraised 
arm, the doctor thought. He was carried up stairs, 
and made as comfortable as was possible. 

“Tsaw young Hay several times during his conval- 
escence. All my former liking for him came back. He 
was gentler even than the year before, but in lower 
spirits than his injuries accounted fer. Iasked Mrs. 
Eyre if Helen shared her care of him. She told me 
that Helen had not been in to see him once, although 
she was now nearly as wellas usual. It wasa tangled 
web. I could not attempt to unravel it. 

**When I had first seen the late change in Helen, I 
had sometimes feared it might be only temporary, 
but I now always found her with the same look of 
lofty cheer upon her face. I noticed that when I 
spoke to her now, she seemed to call her thoughts 
back, as from the distance, before she answered me. 
But still I could understand nothing. 

* AsI went one morning, some two weeks late, to- 
wards the house on one of my frequent visits, I heard 
Helen’s voice singing. I stood on the piazza and 
listened. It was, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.’ As she sang forth the words, ‘ Yet in my flesh 
shall I see God,’ there was a tone in her voice that I 
had never heard before, often as she had sung to me 
that song. It rang with uneartbly sweetness of tri- 
umph. As she stopped, I went forward and entered 
the room. Mrs. Eyre sat with folded hands, a smile 
on her thin face, and Robert lay on the sofa, his face 
turned to the wall. Helen came to meet me. She wa3 
dressed in white. As she looked at me, I felt a strange 
sensation run through me, It was like meeting the 
eye of a disembodied spirit. It was not my lit‘le 
Helen; it was not the girl rejoicing in her youthful 
love; it was not the sad young wife; it was not the 
crushed sufferer; if was not the victor in some hard- 
won fight. All these had looked out on me in turn 
from Helen’s eyes; but now I saw other than aught of 
these. A glory, sweet and steadfast, illumined thos2 
eyes’ soft depths. I saw through them, as it were, 
into the world beyond. A sense of awe came over 
me. My child, my darling, had gone up higher! I 
felt that her feet stood already on the shining bridge. 
She was looking back on us but fora little time. I 
was un-nerved, and doubtless it was the selfishnes: 
that, strive as We may, we can never wholly shake of, 
but after a little while [ went away under the pines, 
and wept bitterly. From that morning I never 
doubted as to what was coming. 

“Tt was touching to see Mrs. Eyre’s unalloyed de- 
light in her daughter as she now was. Helen’s man- 
ner had regained all its former gentle charm. Its vi- 
vacity was gone, butits grace and sweetness were all 
there. She watched her with eyes that seemed never 
tired of gazing, and yet which were totally blind to that 
which was so evident to me. She told me over and 
over again that she had got back her own Helen, and 
sbe hung upon each word her daughter spoke, as if she 
had been separated from her by a long journey, and 
feared to miss each sound of the voice so long un- 
heard. — 

“ Blind though Mrs. Eyre was, I thought that Rob- 
ert had caught a glimpse of the truth. Hetoo watched 
Helen constantly butin other wise from her mother. 
A look of reverence mingled with the yearning in his 
eyes, and his voice when he spoke to her was low and 
hushed. There was no sign that the explanation which 
had so changed their position toward each other, had 
brought them any nearer; and I felt persuaded that 
Helen’s secret, whatever it might .be, was still un- 
spoken; yet she was righted in Robert’s eyes; that I 
saw the first time I saw them together after he came 
down stairs. 

“It was not long before the day of Robert’s going 
came. I went to the Pines to drive down with him to 
the station and see him comfortably arranged in the 
cars for the journey, for he was still weak and ill from 
the effects of his injuries. Mrs. Eyre was busy in the 
last friendly offices, making all possible provision for 
all sorts of imaginary wants. She had become very 
fond of Robert since he had been thrown upon her 
care, and her affection was heightened by the reflec- 
tion that he had come near losing his life on her ac- 
count. She had once or twice of late said to m2 that 
she thought if Helen had not been so unhappy in her 
marriage with Mr. Alton, she might possibly in the 
course of time have taken an interest in Robert; but 
I said nothing to encourage the poor mother’s castle- 
building. 

‘*When the moment for leaving approached, I drew 
Mrs. Eyre into the hall and kept her attention engaged 
there, that Helen and Robert might say their last 
words to each other alone. Robert came out looking 
like a man who has received some fatal hurt. He bade 
good-bye to Mrs. Eyre, asked her to write to him, and 
got into the carriage with me. No word passed be- 
tween us with regard to what we were each thinking 
of, and we parted without any reference t? the past 
or the present. 

“The rally of Helen’s strength had been but tempo- 
rary. She began to fail again soon after Robert had 
gone. The doctor told meit was a case of that old 
malady, seldom heard of nowadays, called a decline. 
Helen grew thinner and thinner, and paler and paler. 
The doctor told me one day that he wished for a con- 
sultation. It was settled that my old friend, Dr. Bell 
of New York should coime to Eastlake, ostensibly to 
pay me a visit, for fear of alarming Mrs. Eyre; and 











that I should take him to call upon Helen. He came, and 
I took a time when Mrs. Eyre was not in the house, to 
carry him to the Pines. 

“Helen had acquiesced in his being called, and was 
prepared to see him. She smiled and held out her 
hand as he entered. I left them together, and paced 
the hall outside. After some time my friend came out, ; 
and we went away together. Although I knew in ad- 
vance what his verdict would be, I could not question 
him. I shrank from hearing my darling condemned 
to death. He spoke first. ‘A sweet creature, a very 
sweet young creature.’ And he drew along breath. I 
summoned up my courage. ‘What do you think?’ I 
asked. ‘I wish I thought better of the case,’ he an- 
swered, ‘but Dr. Walch is right. Itis aclear case of 
decline; recuperative power all gone, nervous system 
exhausted. Too great a strain of some sort or other 
bas been put upon her, and she has broken down under 
it. She seems to have been literally tired to death. 
If it were not for her expression and the tone of her 
voice— Hestopped and walked some way in silence, 
‘Can nothing be done?’ Lasked. ‘Nothing,’ he said. 
‘I proposed change of air, but she is unwilling, and 
when she questioned me, I told herI did not think it 
would do her any good.’ 

“Tasked him how long he thought she might live. 
He said there was no telling. If nothing to precipitate 
the end occurred, she would probably go on as she had 
been doing, growing gradually weaker, and sink away 
at the last without suffering. 

“And I had to resign myself to watching my dar- 
ling’s slow, inevitable departure. She seemed all the 
closer to me since she had been judged, and her days, 
as it were, numbered. 

“TI think Dr. Bell's visit was a relief to Helen, a3 it 
enabled her to talk freely tome. She had before that 
avoided speaking to me of her death, for fear of pain- 
ing me. Now we had many solemn and peaceful hours 
together. The gate of the tomb was a gate of light to 
her. No fear, no distrust, harassed her. The benedic- 
tion of the Jove of God rested upon her. His hand 
upheld her, and though she walked to meet the coming 
shadows of death, she feared no evil. She rarely 
spoke of the past; she never once mentioned Robert. 
Her earthly life was over, and she lid not seek to look 
back upon its memories. Yet I fel, that her love for 
him was part of her existence, and would go with her 
into the world beyond. . 

“Her one great pre-occupation was her mother. 
She made provision for the coming to Mrs. Eyre of her 
twin cousins, to remain with her_after all should be 
over. She told me they were sweet and affectionate 
young girls, and that she thought no other plan so 
good as this. She dwelt much upon the likeness be- 
tween one of the twins and herself. as a possible future 
consolation for her mother. , 

‘Her fortune she disposed of by will, wisely, I 
think, and well. It was Frank’s »wn daughter who 
devised that deed, with its noble, thoughtful and ten- 
der charity. vi 

“All this time her mother saw nothing., She con- 
stantly referred to Helen’s not being so strong as she 
wanted to see her, spoke of the debilitating effects of 
the summer heats upon her, and expressed an impa- 
tience for the cool autumn days to come and build up 
Helen’s strengthagain. I was debating within myself 
whether the time had not come when it was necessary 
to prepare her, when she met me one day with an ex- 
pression of bewildered “espair on her face. She put 
into my hand a paperon which some lines were 
written, and said, ‘Helen wrote that yesterday, I 
found it on the floor. She thinks she is going to die. 
It can’t be true. She’s only weak.’ She will get better; 
she will get better. Oh tell me she's going to get bet- 
ter; say she isn’t going to die! She's all I have. God 
won't take her from me!’ And she burst out inte an 
agony of grief. There was nothing to be said to her. 
She knew it all. 

“JT wrote to Robert that night. I enclosed the lines 
Helen had written, and bade him come at once, I 
knew that if she were to die in his absence the pang 
would be still more unendurable to him, But before 
he could arrive, all was over. Her last words were to 
ker mother, her last thoughts to God. 

“The day after Helen was buried I spent at the 
Pines, for Mrs. Eyre could not bear to have me go 
away from the house. At twilight the September 
gale which had been raging through the day, fell. I 
stood at the window of the great drawing-room and 
looked out across the lawn. The sky was still dark 
withtrailing and torn masses of clouds, but athwart 
their wild disorder appeared glimpses of the clear blue 
sky beyond, and on that peaceful, distant field, I saw 
the tender crescent of the dawning moon. The sharp- 
ness of my pain softened as I gazed and felt the silent 
teaching sink into my soul. Below the young moon 
the tops of the pines were waving, those pines which 
Helen had so loved, under whose shade I had so often 
sat and walked with her. The sense of strangeness 
and newness smote me afresh. It seemed impossible 
that I should never sit nor walk there with her again. 
I turned away from the window, and my eye fell on 
the white flowers which filled the room, the flowers of 
Helen’s funeral. As I stood and looked at them, a 
carriage drove rapidly up the avenue, some one sprang 
out, there was a hasty but cautious step in the 
entry, and Robert, pale even in the twilight, entered. 
He looked around. The flowers told him. ‘Too 
late,’ was all he said, ‘Too late’ was allI could an- 
swer. 

“T took him bome with me and tried to console him 
by telling him of Helen, her peace and trust avd gentle 
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passing away, but my words seemed like burning oil 
falling on wounds. He listened with irrepressible an- 
guish to all with which I sought to comfort him. 

“ At nightfall he went out to Helen’s grave. It was 
very late before he returned. The next day Mrs. Eyre 
asked to see him. She gave him a locked journal 
which Helen just before dying had asked to have given 


unopened to him. What passed between them I do { 
not know, but I think that Robert told her of his love 


for Helen, for from that time she evidently felt for 
him a new affection. 

-“ Robert returned the day after to his post, and be- 
fore the week was over Helen’s twin cousins arrived. 
They were amiable and affectionate, and very young, 
only sixteen. Their unaffected sympathy for their 
aunt and their unwearied efforts to cheer her, endeared 
them to me very soon. They had been much attached 
to Helen, who had made a very liberal provision for 
them, and they were never weary of listening to her 
mother’s loving memories of her. Their ambition was 
to fulfill their cousin’s request and replace her to her 
mother; and so soothing did she find their simple and 
heartfelt pity and affection, that I began to hope that 
Helen’s loving previsions were about to be realized, 
when an unforeseen and to me inexplicable thing 
came to shatter the poor mother’s last chance of 
peace. 

“There had been a new outbreak on the part of the 
Apaches that winter, and the newspapers had given 
alarming accounts of their depredations. Robert was 
in command of one of the most exposed of the forts, 
and I had been somewhat anxious about him. The 
Apaches at length attacked a train of emigrants in the 
neighborhood. The few who escaped from the massa- 
cre found their way to the fort. Robert started with 
a detachment in search of the band. In the fight that 
followed he was killed. 

“T thought it very important to keep the news from 
Mrs. Eyre. She had undergone so many severe shocks 
that I was anxious to save her from this, and I in- 
structed the twins to keep silence on the subject. But 
about a week after, one of them came running down 
to the parsonage, greatly distressed and terrified, and 
told me that her aunt had received a package and it 
had almost killed her, and that she had found out 
about Major Hay’s death. 

“I found Mrs. Kyre utterly broken down by this new 
shock. She denied that it was caused by hearing of 
Robert’s death, but refused to answer any of my ques- 
tions as to the cause of her distress, only replying, 
‘Some day you shall know—some day ; but now—I can- 
not, I cannot.’ And she was in such a state it was im- 


possible to urge her, though my ignorance prevented 
any attempt on my part to relieve her suffering. As I 


was leaving the room she called me back, took me by 
the hand, looked me earnestly in the face, and making 
a violent effort over herself, she said, ‘Only never 
blame Helen. If youdid butknow!’ And herea re- 
newed hysterical outburst cut short her words, and 
she never referred to the subject again. 

‘‘Mrs. Eyre’s burden, whatever it might be, and I 
suspected that it was the same tbat weighed upon 
Helen, was too much forher. She sank into a state of 
unalterable depression. Her lungs had always been 
delicate; the winter proved severe, and before spring 
it was necessary to send her to a warmer climate. She 
had become utterly unnerved and did not seem to care 
what became of her. She sailed with her two young 
nieces for Havana, where she languished awhile, and 
tsen she went to Europe, where, as you know, she died 
a fortnight ago.”’ 

And Uncle Mertoun stopped, and was silent fora 
while; then he said, “‘Now, you see, dear, what I 
meant when I said, ‘That closes the tragedy.’ ” 

“Oh, uncle, what a sad, sad story!’’ I said. I had 
been crying part of the time, but I don’t think he saw 
it. “And Helen’s secret—will it never be known 
why she had to marry in such a dreadful way?’ I 
asked. 

“ Helen’s justification is complete,’’ Uncle Mertoun 
answered, solemnly. ‘‘ Why God allowed my darling 
to be so sorely tried, I do not know—I shall never 
know on earth; but yet a little while and all shall be 
made clear to me; and like the thunder storm that 
showed forth to us, dear, only the glory of God, yet 
smote with fear and trembling those who stood near 
by, so shall the storm of desolation that swept over 
her innocent life, show forth to our immaterial vision 
only the Father’s love.” 

He stopped a little while; tnen he said, ‘‘ That pack- 
age that came to me yesterday, came likea voice; it 
was a voice from the dead. It was the package Mrs. 
Fyre had received after Robert’s death. I did not 
wonder any longer at her anguish when I read what 
it contained. There were in it the papers found in 
Robert’s quarters after his death, and the journal 
which Helen had asked to have given tohim. They 
had been sent to Mrs. Eyre by the officer who suc- 
ceeded Robert in command, as he knew her to be his 
nearest living relative. Before sailing for Cuba she 
entrusted them to her man of business to be sent to me 
after she was dead. I will give them to you to read, 
dear, and then you will know why it is that I say my 
poor Helen’s justification is complete. They tell the 
whole.”’ 

And Uncle Mertoun went upstairs and brought me 
the papers and the journal, and I read them through 
after I had gone to my room that night. 

The papers were written in a firm, bold hand. I felt 
that the pen had been held by a man of iron nerve. 
The journal was a large red book witha key. The en- 





tries were very irregular. Sometimes there would be 
several close together, and then there would come a 
number of blank pages. In some parts the writing 
was very hurried, and in one or two places it was al- 
most illegible. 

(To be continued.) 








CAFP’N PHIN GLOVER AS PRESIDENT. 
BY J. -W. DE FOREST. 
(Concluded.) 


T must not be forgotten that all these adven- 
tures were related to me by Phineas Glover him- 
self. I have no authority for their exactitude but his 
character, such as it is, for veracity. Candor compels 
me to admit that, at about this point of the narrative, 
he slightly overran the severe verge of fact. 

‘““An’ Heller told me,’’ the Captain culminated, 
‘that it was all nothin’, jest nothin’ at all, compared 
to Damascus. An’ says I, Heller, we must annex 
Damascus, says I; its our destiny. Heller said nothin’ ; 
he jest grinned. I s’pose,’’ explained the Captain, 
“T s’pose he recklected that Damascus was ’way 
acrost the desert, tother side ’f Arabia.” 

But we must hurry on the main bulk of Glover’s 
story. His account of the dinner was sufficiently 
nstural to be accepted as authentic. There were no 
cl airs; the table was abouta foot in height; the guests 
sat upon carpets spread on the floor; the courses were 
numerous and the dishes strange; the waiters served 
in a squatting posture. 

“Lower away, Heller,’’ said Sultan Glover, as he 
doubled up on his carpet. “Git on yer hinces ’an’ 
bear a hand. Looks mightily like, wusshipin’ one’s 
vittles. You needn’t pass meanythin’ but that chicken 
’n’ rice. I don’t seem to be acquainted with the other 
dishes. Do you call that sherbet?” he added with a 
grimace, after tasting of the famous eau sucrée of the 
Fast. ‘‘I thought sherbet was somethin’ good. I'd 
rather have a glass ef switchel, any day.’’ 

But the Captain was not much of a gourmand; he 
ate his dinner in a straightforward way, without ex- 
pending much sauce of talk upon it; his mind, too, 
was deeply loaded with affairs of state. 

““We must pile into the reform business ’s quickly ’s 
possible, Heller,’’ he presently remarked. ‘ There’s 
a civil sarvice in this country, I s’pose. We must rig 
it up in republican style, ’n’ makeit spin. Rotation in 
office is my motto. Them that’s out has a right to find 
port, an’ them that’s in has a call to go to sea. It’s the 
quickest way to enrich the hull popilation ’n’ to 
ekalize property. Besides, it keeps politics agein’. 
Who do yous’pose’d git up conventions ’n’ processions 
’n’ illuminations ’n’ run the ward meetin’s, if there 
warn’t no office-seekers, ’n’ the office-holders was in for 
life? Rings ain’t sech bad things, nuther. The fellers 
that make the money have to pay it out to make more. 
They keep the pot a bilin’, ’n’ make all han’s loo! 
alive. What’s specially wanted here is an inside ring 
pilin’ up lucre, ’n’ an outside ring anxious to geta 
chance to do the same, You know how'’tis in Amer- 
ica; rings everywhere, rings in every city; an’ its the 
greatest country under the canopy.” 

Within a day or two of his installation, the Captain 
was swarming with business. The city was divided 
into wards, and the surrounding country was mapped 
out in Congressional districts, notwithstanding that it 
was a baked desert without inhabitants. Ward Com- 
mittees were appointed and caucuses were held; the 
indefatigable Heller made stump speeches for the ad- 
ministration, and forced condemned criminals to 
spout against it, to the amazement of all Muscat; fur- 
thermore, a proclamation was issued, calling an elec- 
tion for governor, repaesentatives, judges, etc. 

The result of these beneficent measures was not 
praiseworthy; as Captain Glover soberly admitted to 
me, that result was just what the venerable Nouredden 
Ali had predicted; within a short period the fifty or 
sixty thousand inhabitants of Muscat were in turmoil; 
everybody was growling at the government and ripe 
for insurrection. 

“T tell you, Heller, this crew is gettin just a mite too 
onruly,’’ observed the Captain. ‘ As I was rid'n’ out 
this mornin, some scallawags hooted at me, an’ picked 
up rocks like they was goin’ to let drive at me. I like 
liberty; want to see it flourish; but there’s reason in 
all things; this hootin’ ’n’ stoning wont dew. We 
must get up somethin’ to occupy the public mind. 
Nothin’ like a foreign war for that. S’pose we annex 
some country,—Babylon, if it’s in existence, ’n’ aint too 
strong,—or anything that’s handy ?”’ 

“ Thereis the Hedjar,’’ suggested Heller. 

“The Hedjar! What's that?” 

“Tt is the vast sweep of coast country which lies to 
the north of us.” 

“Anything to do with Hagar? Well, never mind. 
Whatever it is, or wherever it is, annex it. You see to 
raisin’ an army right away, ’n’ start it out.” 

“T understand that the great military genius of the 
country is Habeeb, the executioner,’’ smiled Heller. 

“What! the nigger?’ screamed Captain Glover, 
touched in his tenderest democracy. ‘I wont havea 
nigger command my army. Its agin natur ’n’ good 
government. Besides, ’taint possible a nigger should 
have talent enough or grit enough to be a gineral. 
No Heller; can’t stand that; you must find somebody 
else.”’ 

The organizing ability of Heller was ona par wita 
the other circumstances of this wonderful story; 
within a day or two he had an army of ten thousand 
men ready to march against the Hedjar. It will be 





observed, by the way, that this man was Secretary of 
State, of War, of Treasury and of everything else. 
that in short, Captain Glover was thus far conducting 
his government on the simple and patriarchal plan Cur. 
rent among other eastern potentates. 

The first thing that the army aid was to refuse to 20 
forth to war except under Habeeb the executioner, de. 
claring that it had no confidence in other leaders, ang 
that it would murder the first who offered. 

“The mean-spirited beggars!’’ roared the Captain 
when informed of this fact. ‘‘A putty lot I’ve got 
holt of to work up into a free ’n’ self-respectin’ democ. 
racy. Wal, let it slide, jest for once,” he added, after 
grave reflection. “If he really is the best man, orif 
they think he is, which comes to ’bout the same thing, 
let him try it. Only, if he fails, I’ll settle his hash. 4 
nigger who sets up to do white man’s business, ’n’ 
can’t do it, he oughtn’t to have any marcy shown him. 
Tell the feller to start with his army, and annex th; 
whatdyercallit.”’ 

On the day after the departure of the expedition the 
election was held, and only a week later the Congress 
was summoned to assemble, for Glover was eager to 
see his political machine in operation. To his amaze- 
ment and wrath he found that the opposition was 
largely in the majority. It appeared, furthermore, 
that his favorite doctrine of rotation in office had 
taken deep root in the Muscat mind, and had sproutel 
up in a Upas tree which was likely to ruin his chanoas 
for prolonged sovereignity. The-very first action of 
the legislative branch was the passage of a constitu- 
tion consisting of a single article, to the effect that all 
public functionaries, including the Presidentor Sultan 
should be elected once a month, and that no man 
should be eligible for re-election. 

“T wont allow it,’’ shouted Glover. ‘‘I did say some- 
thin’ ’bout the one term principle, but I didn’t mean it 
to come round in my time. Here’s my month half 
gone. I’m not goin’ to sign myself straight out ’f the 
presidential chair when I've got hardly warm in it.” 

He sent back the cénstitution with a long veto, 
whereupon it was passed over his head, by a majority 
of nine-tenths. What rendered the Captain more in- 
dignant, as he frankly confessed to me, in relating the 
story, was the fact that Heller appeared to be amused 
at the situation. He began to suspect that this inscru- 
table adventnrer was not truly his adherent. He was 
afraid to break openly with a man whose organizing 
abilities bad been proved in so many ward meetiags, 
and whose faculty in managing the spirits of men 
seeined to be quite on a par with his dexterity in the 
black-art. But he resoived, atall events, to divide his 
power, and so diminish his possibilities for evil. 

*“j reckon Heller, we shall have to set up a full cabi 
net pow,”’ he cunningly suggested. ‘It'll take more 
’n’ two herds to face the present crisis. You're a mas- 
ter hand at findin’ gold watches where there ain't none, 
’n’ slippin other folks’ rings onto your own fingers; 
‘spose you take the treasury. Abu Yusef, the cap’n 
of the guard, will do for seckatary of war. I'll look 
to the navy till we ean find a feller for it, As for the 
state department, I guess we shall have to fall back on 
old Noureddix» Ali. He prophesied this very muss i 
he'll know how to manage it.” 

When the new ministers arrived to assume their 
functions, the President held a cabinet meeting and 
made a short speech. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘this is the squalliest crisis 
that this republic ever met. My efforts for the free- 
dom ’n’ elevation ’f this people have been rewarded 
with the scaliest ingratitude. Muscat is chock full 'f 
commotions, dimmigogueism, log-rollin’, wire-pullin’ 
’n’ opposition caucussin’. The Congress has overstepped 
its powers ’n’ raised the very dickens. The crisis de- 
mands the best seamanship ’f every man ’f us. We 
must stand by the hellum, or the ship ’f state is 4 
goner. An’ standin’ by the hellum means standin’ by 
the man at the hellum, ’n’ by the cap’n of the craft. 
Gentlemen shipmates, what coorse shall we steer, '1’ 
what sail shall we carry? That’s the hull question.” 

“On the head be thy commands,” respectfully an- 
swered venerable Noureddin Ali, speaking for the 
rest. “This is my opinion, and these are the thouglits 
that have come to me from God, may his name be ex- 
alted! The first thing to be done is to disperse these 
babblers who make laws, and to cut off the heads 
of their leaders. Without that, prosperity is not, nor 
government, nor peace, nor reason.”’ 

At this point of Captain Glover’s interesting narra- 
tive he made me a really humble and solemn confes- 
sion. “I was greatly troubled,” said he. “Didn't 
know at fust what to say to the good, honest old crit- 
ter. Saw he meant well; saw hisobject was geod; but 
felt qualmish over his means. Slicin’ a man’s head 
off, you'know, generally sets his blood a runnin’, 28 
puts an eend to his career. Its takin’ a great liberty 
with him, an’ shoulderin’ a hefty responsibility. I felt 
it. But felt too, and perhaps keener than I should, 
that it would be a mean thing to turn me out’f office 
just ’sI was gettin the hang ’f it, ’n’ just ’s I was be- 
ginnin’ to establish an era 'f freedom ’n’ intelligence. 
So finally I give Noureddin full swing; told him to 
put a stopper on the disturbances; in short, turned 
things over to him. Only says I, do it legally; have 
these fellers tried as enemies ’f the state; not as my 
enemies, you understand. All I want, says I to = 
old man, is to have the laws respected, meaning 0 
course the goed laws.”’ A 

The answer of Noureddin to these injunctions poor 
memorable; he was unquestionably a statesman a0 

entleman of the old school. 
ar By my beard, and by the beard of my father, the 
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ancient customs of this land shall live,” he said as he 
left the council chamber. 

When Captain Glover looked out of his bedroom 
window on the following morning, he beheld fourteen 
puman heads ranged around the fountain in the 
court of the palace, and Noureddin Ali seated cross- 
legged on & Persian carpet, surveying them with a 
countenance of bland satisfaction. 

“What in nater does this mean?” bawled the Cap- 
tain, staring aghast at the solemnizing exhibition. 

“These, O my lord! are the heads of thy chiefest 
enemies,” answered Noureddin, rising and salaaming. 
«God (whose name be exalted) hath given them into 
thy hand. By his mercy the city is now at peace.” 

“But Congress?” demanded Glover. ‘“ What will 
Congress say to it?’, 

“OQ my lord! the villains of that Congress will say 
nothing about it. Tey are now in the prisons, await- 
ing thy commands.” 

“Heavens ’n’ airth!”? exclaimed the Captain. “If 
you amt a wheel-horse in politics I never saw one, 
Wal—rather an awful spectacle—solemn ’s a funeral— 
that’safact. But when did you try ’em?” 

“The forms of justice are not for the wicked,” re- 
sponded Noureddin. “T cut off their heads as fast as 
1 found them. Your excellent highness can consider 
of their demerits at your serone leisure.” 

“Jest so,’’ assented Glover. ‘‘ Wal, they’re a hard 
lookin’ lot as they stand; guess you haint made many 
mistakes: cere uothin’ that wasn’t strictly necessary. 
Whe yr. the flor at this eend ’f therow? Looks like 
; ‘“'¢ 2 Leen a man ’f some character ’n’ sub- 


“hat, O my lord! was the brother of my uncle.” 

“ Brother ’f your uncle? Then he was your uncle?” 

“No, O my lord! He was only the brother of the 
father of my wife; pardon me for mentioning her in 
your excellent presence.”’ 

“Noureddin,” said the impressed Glover, ‘‘ you are 
a root ’n’ branch man, ’n’ no mistake. I'll issue a pro- 
clamation returning you the thanks ’f the republic.” 

Once more an autocrat, the Captain (as he avowed to 
me) recommenced to rule like one, taking special care 
not to convene his Congress again. In fact he suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded by Noureddin Ali into 
amputating a few more heads, and causing them to be 
stuck up on poles in the bazaars, by way of restraining 
rebellious men and encouraging loyal citizens. When 
Heller reported the treasury empty, he ordered an 
issue of paper money; and when certain shopkeepers 
refused his shinplasters he made them legal tender by 
dint of further decapitations. 

‘*Kind ’f courous in an old democrat to go so strong 
for rag currency,” he admitted; “but consistency, 
though a jewel, wont passforspecie; and the gov’ment 
credit must be saved,’’ 

Next, on the ground that certain preachers had 
spoken evil of the administration, he took to interfer- 
ing with the religious affairs of Muscat. It was a mis- 
take; the wise Noureddin Ali told him so, and ventur- 
ed to remonstrate with him on this point with solemn 
energy ; for the patriarchal decapitator was a devout 
Mussulman and much given to reverencing other de- 
vout Mussulmans. But Glover had got bewitched with 
the exercise of authority, and stumbled blindfold 
on from ene job of persecution to another, closing 
mosques, casting muezzins into jail, dispersing a col- 
lege of howling dervishes, and (the truth must be told) 
conferring the crown of martyrdom on a holy sheik, 
or prophet. In short, our old-fashioned democrat and 
advocate of the rights of man, beginning with radical 
experiments. and with holding too loose a rein, had 
been led into a reaction of bloody-minded absolutism 
and tyranny. 

Punishment followed rapidly on the heels of crime. 
The grandees of Muscat made up their leisurely minds 
that Captain Glover was a more unendurable sultan 
than the one whom they had lately bow-stringed, and 
began to conspire against him. Disorders broke out 
among the rabble of the city, and mutiny lowered on 
the faces of the soldiery. Presently Glover learned 
that his army of annexation had faced about and was 
marching upon the capital, with the intention of driv- 
ing him from his throne and crowning a successor. 
Untoward events now fairly trampled on each other 
in their eagerness to get at him. Noureddin Ali fled 
to the rebels, taking with him a son of the sultan who 
had lately “‘ been received into the mercy of God,” and 
proclaiming him as the lawful ruler of the country. 

€ forces which Heller raised-to defend the throne 
Were beaten; the walls of the town, defended by un- 
Willing citizens, were stormed; all Muscat hailed the 
advent of Habeeb the executioner. 

Glaring over his shoulders at pursuing scimeters, the 
unhappy Captain fled to his palace. He rushed into 
his court, but Habeeb entered close behind him; he 
took refuge in his kitchen behind the garments of his 
cooks, but they called to the executioner; he dodged 
Into his hall of reception, only to see his counselors 
salaaming with the “ Nigger’; betrayed, abandoned 
and scared out of his wits, he reached the flat roof of 
the edifice, and tried to muster courage to throw him- 
Self upon the heads of his enemies. Here (if we may 
venture to believe the whole of this remarkable narra - 
tive) he was overtaken by the merciless Ethiopian; 
a here ensued a struggle for life which must have 
een frightfully entertaining, but which Captain Phin 


- Glover could not relate with distinct particularity; all 


ri could say was that he did not lose his head, as he 
ully expected to do, but got away with it on his 


shoulders, just as 1 saw it. 


“How I escaped I railly don’t know,” he asserted. 





“Tt was'a most awful rough ’n’ tumble. The buffer 
fetched ever s’many clips at me with hisshinin’ cutlash. 
I ducked for some ’n’ hopped up for others, ’n’ dodged 
‘em all. Finally I scuttled below somehow—mebbe 
down the companion-way—mebbe down the lightning- 
rod—couldn’t say ’xactly hdéw—I was all in a fluster. 
But once square on my legs in the street the’ wasn’t a 
critter in the hull crowd could keep up with me ’n’ I 
scooted down to my ship ’n’ put out to sea in no 
time.” 

“* And what became of this Heller?’ I inquired. 

* Don’ know ’n’ don’ care,’”’ answered the Captain 
wrathfully. ‘I believe he was a reg’lar rascal. He 
led me into my wust blunders, ’n’ then laughed at me 
in his sleeve. If the buffer shaved his head off, ’'m 
glad on’t.”’ 

“ However, I was a £ood deal to blame for the way I 
managed things,’ he added, with his usual candor and 
fair-mindedness. ‘‘Couldn’t see it then, but see it 
now. Yousee I was a green hand at gov’ment; that 
was the trouble. *Twant lack ’f sense, nor lack ’f good 
intentions that ruined me; ’twas lack of experience in 
the business. I was no more fit to run an administra- 
tion than a shoemaker is fit to steer a ship. I was too 
confident. Ithought that every good idee was always 
good, ’n’ good in all places, ’n’ ought to be set a goin’ 
right away. I was too free in tryin’ experiments, ’n’ 
tco ha’sh in carryin’em out. Want of experience in 
gov’ment,—that’s what foundered me. Its a lesson,” 
affirmed the Captain solemnly. ‘Its a lesson that this 
great country oughter hear of, ’n’ take to heart. Put 
old sailors at the hellum, ’n’ not greenhorns."’ 

With these words Cap’n Phin Glover ended the most 
marvelous story of personal adventure that [ ever 
heard, even from his wondrous lips. 





FEMALE MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM. 


HAT portion of the reading and religious 
public in whose thoughts and hearts the cause of 
foreign missions finds a place, will not have failed to 
note with interest the departure from New York, in 
June of last year, of three ladjgs, who :nder the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Womans’ Uni issionary Svc‘ety 
of New York,’’ went out to Japan as teachers and 
missionaries; and those who are watching with won- 
der and delight the rapid development of this remark- 
able people will learn with pleasure of the efforts and 
successes of these missionary ladies. A letter dated 
Yokohama, June 13th, 1872, addressed to the Hon. 
John Eaton, Commissioner of Education for the United 
States, gives an exceedingly interesting and satisfac- 
tory account of the aim and progress of their work, 
which, although still in a crude and undeveloped 
state, has already been productive of results clearly 
foreshadowing the golden harvest that will follow 
regularly organized and systematic effort. 

Their primary object at the outset was to organize 
an institution for the care and education of Eurasian 
children—the children of Europeans on the one side 
and Asiatics on the other--of whom, it was understood, 
there was a very large number in Japan, many of them 
suffering in destitution. It was found, however, after 
their arrival, that the majonty of these children had 
fathers well able to support them, and it was not con- 
sidered wise or expedient to relieve these of their ob- 
ligations, though many of them would willingly be 
thus relieved. More than this—‘in the strange and 
rapid changes that have been going on in Japan, those 
children who were destitute, and by reason of their 
relations to foreigners were the objects of dislike and 
contempt, are now, for that very reason, petted and 
courted.” This being the state of things, the original 
purpose with regard to these children was, though not 
changed, very much modified. Those whose fathers 
desire to place them under the care of the mission- 
aries are received, and destitute ones are sought for, 
and when found cared for, as at first proposed. There 
are at present nine of these children in the “ Home;’’ 
five are boarders at ten dollars a month; the other 
four receive the same care and instruction gi atuitously. 

But a more important work than the care of these 
cbildren has seemed to present itself in the ‘‘ educa- 
tion of the women of Japan.’’ Most emphatically is it 
true that “as a nation’s women are, so are its men.’’ 
The imperative necessity for the education and eleva- 
tion of their women,—if Japan is to take the place 
among nations which her leaders covet for her,—is 
fully impressed upon the minds of the intelligent men 
througheut the country. But their very desire to 
reach in the most thorough and rapid manner this de- 
sired end, led them into a great, and it is to be feared 
almost irreparable error. As it had been found expe- 
dient to send abroad the young men who aimed ata 
high degree of mental culture, so it was thought that 
this must be the first step in the education of girls; 
than which there never was a greater fallacy, and this 
in two ways. The expense is necessarily very consider- 
able, and overlooking the grand idea of doing “ the 
greatest good to, the greatest number,” they spend 
upon a few an amount which would have gone far 
toward the establishment and support of schools where 
the advantages of education might have been afforded 
to hundreds. Moreover it behoves Japan, at this junc- 
ture, when the drafts upon her treasury are so enor- 
mous, to carefully husband her resources and use thez 
to the best advantage. 

The gravest aspect of this error, however, is in re- 
gard to its effect upon the young girls who are sent 
abroad. In them centers the hope of Japan for the 
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education and elevation of its women. In this work 
they are expected to engage upon their return; but it 
may well be questioned whether years of absence, 


‘familiarity with foreign customs, and the forming of 


ideas and habits at variance with everything in their 
homes, will not entirely unfit them for association 
with those who should be nearest ‘and dearest to them, 
and make their return only painful and unhappy. To 
thinking minds it must be matter for serious doubt, 
whether the highest advantages that can be offered in 
the way of mental culture, will compensate for the 
false and baneful notions which there is every reason 
to fear they will imbibe in American society, or will 
be sufficient to counteract the examples of frivolity, 
extravagance, dissipation and—1 say it deliberately— 
indelicacy, that will be set before them by American 
women. It will bea miracle if, when they graduate, 
they are not fully impressed with the idea that the 
style of a coiffure or the length of a train is of infinitely 
more importance than the regeneration of the world. 

What Japan needs for her wives and daughters at 
this crisis in her history, is not a knowledge of the con- 
ventionalities of society, not even a high degree of 
culture, so much as ideas of delicacy and purity, con- 
ceptions of domestic duties and enjoyments, a training 
that shall fit them to exert a bealthy influence both in 
social and home life, and shall show them that.there 
are possibilities for them beyond the idle, aimless, 
hopeless existence they have heretofore known. Un- 
less this is attained, it were better.for them to remain 
in their present ignorance; and “there is no way by 
which it can be accomplished so surely and so easily a3 
by bringing them into Christian homes, and letting 
them see the independence and the dignity of woman in 
her true sphere—the family;” and this not ina foreign 
land, but among themselves, where they can study 
the means by which the end is reached. This is what 
these ladies aim to do in their ‘ Home;” and already 
circumstances have transpired in connection with 
their work, proving conclusively that if the Japanese 
Government would afford liberal aid and encourage- 
ment to such efforts, “they would be giving the most 
cffectual impetus to the cause ef female education.” 

Their work is now greatly circumscribed, and their 
usefulness limited, for want of sufficient accommoda- 
tions. The house they occupy is inconvenient in its 
arrangements, and by no means large enough for 
their purpose. Many very desirable applicants for 
admission have been refused for want of room. Land 
is very costly, so that itis impossible for them to pur- 
chase sufficient for their needs, aud erect a building 
also. Is it to be wondered at that tho faith and pa- 
tience of these earnest workers is sorely tried, when 
they see the fields around them “ white to the har- 
vest,’”’ yet are unable to stretch out their hands and 
gather in the sheaves? 

All through the winter they have had a large day- 
schcol—in the morning of young men (these were not 
legitimate subjects, but were so eager to come that it 
was impossible to refuse them) and in the afternoon 
of girls and women, besides the children in the house. 
At present young men are not received, except a class 
of twelve for one hour, for the study of the Bible; 
and the whole time is devoted to females. The daily 
attendance in the school is about thirty. There are 
fifteen children in the family, nine of whom are Ku- 
rasian, the rest Japanese,—and one Japanese lady and 
her daughter. 

Never was there a field presented for missionary 
labor so inviting and promising—never a people more 
susceptible of both mental and religious culture; and 
it needs no gift of prophecy to foretell that the bright- 
ening dawn will ere long broaden into perfect day, in 
the light of which regenerated Japan shall take her 
place, youngest of the civilizations of the earth, last 
but not least-honored in the sisterhood of nations. 





CONGREGATIONALISM IN WALES. 


| gpmmag has a strongly-marked religious his- 

tory. Struggles for religious independency and 
equality, the due observance of the Sabbath, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the Word of God, numerous Sab- 
bath school gatherings, powerful revivals, a burning 
missionary zeal, and an energetic religious life, are 
among the chief characteristics of the nation’s past 
and present. 

Cengregationalism is one of five powerful sects in 
the principality, the others being Baptists, Welsh Cal- 
vin'istic Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, amd the Es- 
tablished Episcopal Church. Statistics do not always 
represent accurately the strength and efficiency of a 
rcligious body, but it is a method we are compelled to 
use. The Congregationalists have in Wales 810 
chapels; 743 churches; 413 pastors; 321 lay preachers; 
04,888 communicants; 101,864 hearers, who are not 
church members; and 86,446 Sunday school scholars. 
If we add together the last three items, viz. communi- 
cants, hearers and Sunday school scholars, 283,208 will 
opproximately represent the strength of Congrega- 
tionalism in Wales. The other denominations are not 
equally strong, numerically, but if we multiply our 
last item by three, the result will give a tolerable idea 
of the strength of Protestantism in the principality, 
viz: 849,624, or about two-thirds of the population. 
Roman Catholicism is confined almost exclusively te 
the Irish population ef the larger towns. Unitarian- 
ism has but a few adherents, and of the other ’isms 
there are but few, if any. No part of Wales has been 
neglected, but everywhere chapels and school-rooms 
abound; and in many villages two or three chapels 
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stand in close proximity to each other, to denote the 
rivalry of sect, where one substantial chapel would 
have answered a better purpose, and been self- 
supporting. It is foreign to our purpose to dweH on 
the general features of religious Wales; a few features 
of Congregationalism only can occupy the scope of a 
short article. 
THE SOCIETY 

is a distinct feature of Welsh Congregationalism. 
Only communicants with their children, and candi- 
dates, attend their social meetings. Three objects are 
kept in view in these meetings, viz., an opportunity 
for inquirers to meet the pastor and the members, an 
opportunity to members of developing their religious 
experience, and also, when need be, an opportunity to 
correct mistakes and administer discipline. The Soc- 
iety in some respects resembles the Methodist class 
meeting, but on most points it differs from it, and is 
less liable to abuse. It is a meeting of the whole 
church, or as many of the members as can be present, 
with their children, also inquirers, if any. Tlre Society 
in most churches is held twice a week—after either the 
morning or evening service on the Sabbath, and ona 
week evening. The one held after the Sabbath service 
usually extends over but a few minutes, say five or 
ten. The minister or preacher, after the unprofessing 
part of the congregation have left, will askif there are 
any prcsent who have decided on giving themselves to 
the service of Christ. If there are, those sitting 
near to them will point out such, who will be asked 
to eome forward, and to them the presiding min- 
ister will put a few questions, with a word of en- 
couragement. It is not the custom in all churches, 
however, to ask inquirers to leave their seats, but the 
pastor leaves his seat and goes to the pews where they 
are. After this short interview, and a short prayer, 
the Society closes. 

One night in the week is generally set apart for the 
purposes of the Society. After reading, singing ant 
prayer, the minister, or deacon, or whosoever shall 
preside, will make a short address, which usually 
furnishes maiter for further conversation. He strikes 
the keynote, and others join in the harmony of 
that subject. There will be frequent digressions, 
for the older members will follow in the old rut, 
and exhibit certain tendencies of nature and of 
grace, as being always essential to every meeting. 
Hopeful will make bright pictures; Moralful will 
show up the rottenness of modern society; Des- 
ponding will inflict scathing penances on inconsistent 
self; Arminian will impose duty, and Calvinist quick- 
ly follow with grace to support the weak. Amid 
all this, the minister endeavors to center their minds 
on some one point, and brings them back until the 
next digression. Again, all matters of Snance, disci- 
pline, candidature for membership, excommunication, 
and internal government are conducted in the presence 
of the church, and all matters are settled by the vote 
of the church. The objection which has been raised 
to the Society as a meeting (we use the word exclu- 
sively in this sense here) is that it breeds superficial 
religious talk, most of which may not be accurate, and 
only a little of it edifying. In a large church, where 
such a promiscuous conversation is encouraged, it 
must be readily admitted that such often will be the 
case; but that this plan has advantages no one will 
deny. 

At the last autumnal meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, held in Swansea, 
** Church Conferences’ was the subject for discussiou 
at one of the sectional meetings. Pastors of very large 
English churches, such as R. W. Dale, M.A., of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Davies of Pembroke Dock, 8S. Heb- 
ditch of Bristol and others, complained that the En- 
glish ministry was set too far off from the people, and 
that aH such were liable to the charge of ‘the gospel 
of the one man:” that conferences were needed in 
order to give the ministers a deeper insight into the re- 
ligious life of their churches, aiding them thereby to 
prepare for their people such sermons, and adopt such 
methods, as would meet all their doubts, and be help- 
ful to them on occasions of trial. We will not stop to 
discuss the matter, but we say that it is quite neces- 
sary to develop the inner life of the church. Some 
Christians have intelleets hardly long enough to reach 
from the pew to the desk; they need a little private 
gospel. But we shall further say a few words about 

THE MINISTRY, 
especially the tests whereby ministerial talent is tried. 
That there are men in the pews of Congregational 
churches who ought to bein their pulpits is a fact; 
and that many who are in the pulpits should be in 
the pews instead, is another fact; but how to remedy 
this mistake is a difficulty more stubborn than facts. 
While the pastor is expecting to hear a hint thrown 
out by one looking to the work of the Christian min- 
istry, another declares that he has a call to preach. 
This happens as if the call had been delivered at the 
wrong door. Sometimes the pastor has not the cour- 
age to say that there is a mistake somevhere; and, 
again, he may not be sure that his own vision is 
correct. English Congregational ministers find them- 
selves at times in this difficulty. The churches and 
pastors in Wales accomplish the task somewhat 
after this fashion: The platform of the Sabbath- 
school and the Society, especially the latter, affords am- 
ple scope for preliminary exercises. When a preach- 
ing gift unfolds itself, the pastor consults the deacons 
and other members of the church on the matter. If 
all are of the same opinion, the pastor visits the young 
man with a view to ascertain if he has felt any desire to 


enter the ministry. Should this be the case, the mat- 
ter is brought before the church, and a trial is given. 
The young man is requested to preach before the 
church at their Society meetings afew times. After 
two or three sermons, the church deliberate further on 
the subject, and by vote He is either encouraged to 
preach and his name placed on the list of lay preachers, 
or otherwise he is advised to occupy some other part 
of the great vineyard to work for the Master. 

After one receives the sanction of his church, he will 
preach in the surrounding villages, wherever he may 
be asked to do so. In the meantime he studies, either 
under his pastor or some other minister who receives 
young men to prepare them fora collegiate education. 
After due preparation, he is recommended by his 
church, and pastor, and the ministers of the county 
association, to the college committee, where he is ex- 
amined and received on three months’ probation, and, 
if successful, he is admitted to the full course of four 
er five years, on the college funds, providing himself 
with a few books, clothes, and a little money,—yes, 
very little msney indeed in many instances. The de- 
nomination has thiee colleges in Wales, viz., Brecon, 
Carmarthen, and Bala. These institutions are sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the churches. 
‘Lhe students, during vacation, make a preaching tour 

‘among the churches, collecting subscriptions as they 
go. On these journeys, they preach sone seven times 
a week for the space of six weeks or two months. This 
is hard work, but an efficient discipline. The last 
year of the curriculum is devoted mainly to preaching, 
theology, and exegesis. Then comes the call from a 
church, and that man is no novice, and nodry stick, 
but a trained preacher. Now he must settle down to 
make sermons and preach them. No notes are al- 
lowed on the Bible, no read sermons. When the 
Welsh people find a man reading his sermons, they 
consider that he iy a great deal more careful to keep 
his eye onthe beginning of the next line than he is to 
impress his audience with the importance of the 
truths he preaches. Extemporaneous preaching is the 
order in Wales. It is a well-known fact that the 
Welsh preacher has always a good deal of the speaking 
power. The Welsh mouth is made to speak, and the 
Welsh language, with its ch, bl, and 7, will stretch that 
mouth in every direction. 

PUBLIC PREACHING MEETINGS 

are the great delight of both ministers and churches. 
These are held quarterlyand yearly. At the quarterly 
meetings most of the ministers of the country meet, 
and at least eight sermons will be preached. The an- 
nual meeting, called y gymanfa, is a great field day. 
A stage under a marquee is erected for the ministers, 
and the people congregate before the stage in masses 
of five, eight, or ten thousand, to hear the Gospel. One 
preacher after another comes to the front of the stage. 
His articulation is distinct, his voice clear as a bell; 
he changes the intonation of his voice between 
the major and minor thirds and sixths, and comes to 
asolid resting-place on the octave above, which note 
he sustains for two or three seconds; he wipes his 
brow, and the mass below take breath. No one feels 
that there was any art about him, but all is natural. 
The people are never tired of preaching, and are ready 
to make sacrifices to hear a good sermon. We have only 
roughly sketched these peculiarities of Welsh Congre- 
gationalism, and our sketch is already too long. 








LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
“HOW MUCH FEELING MUST I HAVE?” 
Frmpay Evenina, Ap. 19, 1872. 


h ut EN are brought up under such very different 

_. intensities of teaching, the emphasis which is 
placed on certain truths is so different, that we find 
that almost no one set of truths will meet the wants 
of men who are gathered together in an audience like 
this. There is every degree of difference in the feel- 
ing which men have upon the subject of their sinful- 
ness; and every degree of experience is possible to 
persons who are brought to a sense of their sinfulness, 
and of their need of help. Take a child who is natur- 
ally strong and sensitive in his moral nature and en- 
dowment, and who has been taught from his youth up 
to believe himself to be depraved, that his depravity 
makes him a natural enemy of God, and that his 
every thought and feeling is a thought and feeling of 
animosity and guilt; and let this teaching be enforced 
by parents whom the child reveres, and whose life is 
unblemished; and he will grow uj to man's estate 
with a sense of sin, and the necessity of aconviction of 
sin, imperative and intense, which is incomprehensi- 
ble to persons who have been brought up very ciffer- 
ently—in other words, to a second class, who have 
been brought up to believe that they are sinful, to 
be sure, but that their sinfulness is not so great nor 
so alarming as many suppose. 

When we are dealing with men, we find a great 
many who are desirous of going right into the-Chris- 
tian life, although they have a very slight experience 
of the sense of sin; and when they hear other people 
talk, they sometimes say, ‘‘ I have had no such exper- 
ience as that.’’ They wait a great while to see if they 
cannot have it. They want it. They long for it, as 
something that is indispensable to the Christian life. 
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Fspecially that is the case if they are thrown into 
churches where intense conviction is insisted upon, 
where it is expected that men will be plunged into 
darkness, and where the whole scene of conversion 
is eminently dramatic and impressive. 

The question, then, arises, Is there no general rule 
and no general view that may be applicable to all ? 
How sinful are men? They are so sinful that they 
need divine forgiveness, and that they need the di- 
vine influence to enable them to recover from their 
sinfulness, and rise into a state of Christian obedience, 

All that is over and above a sense of that sinfuiness 
and that need, is superfluous. A man who feels that 
he is sinful in such a sense that he needs God’s for- 
giving mercy, and that sinfulmess in him is of such a 
nature that he needs God’s help to oyercome it, has a 
sense of sin that is deep enough for practical exigen- 
ces. How strongly must he feel who has this sense of 
his sin, and of his need of the influence of the divine 
nature in his character and conduct? In other words, 
how intensive must be that conviction? It must be 
intense enough to lead him to make exertion, and the 
needed exertion, to escape from the evil, and go to- 
ward the good. How heavy must the wind blow to 
take a man out of the harbor of New York? Must it 
blow twenty knots an hour? Well, that will take him 
out easily. Fifteen knots? Yes, that will take him 
cut, Ten knots? That will take him out, too. Five 
knots? Yes, he will go out with that. But suppose 
the wind blows but one knot an hour? Well, it is bet- 
ter to go out with one knot an hour than not to go 
out at all. 

How much must a man feel the hatefulness and 
malignity ofsin? How much must he feel the danger 
of sin? What stress of conviction must a man have 
in order that that stress may carry him away from 
lethargy, and indifference, and neglect, and low de- 
sires? Not so much as many suppose. If it does carry 
him away from these things, it is sufficient. It would 
be easier if the outflow were strong. Nevertheless, 
the lowest measure of religious experience is enough, 
if a man avail himself of it, and flee from selfishness 
og pride, and take the help of God which is proffered 
Oo nim, 

But suppose a man begins on a very low measure. 
Suppose it amounts simply to uneasiness and discon- 
tent. Suppose that here and there he comes to some 
distinct point, where he perceives himself to be very 
sinful—suppose he begins to live a Christian life thus, 
what willbe his probable progress in development? 
The first attempt which he makes to govern himself 
according to the laws of God will show to him the in- 
credible power and control which pride has gained in 
him. And when he undertakes to govern that pride, 
he will havea sense of its ungovernableness which per- 
haps he never had before. 

There is a five-year-old colt in the pasture. I call 
him to me. I shake the oats in the measure. [ 
feed him. He eats out of myhand. And I say, 
“Talk to me about this colt’s being fractious! See how 
docile heis.”’ I tole him into the yard. 1 put the 
harnessonhim. I undertake to drive him. Oh, how 
docile he is now! The moment he feels the harness 
how he rears and plunges! How fractious he is! He 
is unwilling that anybody but himself shall have the 
control of him. You could not bring outhis spirit 
till you laid the harness on him. 

A man thinks himself to be all right. Yes, so waters 
that flow almost on a level, singing and murmuring as 
they go, suppose they are all right. But lay across 
their channel an obstruction so that they cannot move 
justas they wish. How they begin to plunge over 
that obstruction, with hoarse plaints! If you let man’s 
pride and selfishness run as they want to, they do net 
make any report. So long as they are undisturbed they 
are quiet enough. But lay upon them the law of God, 
attempt to bring them into subjection to the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, say to them, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ and see how they will like that. Let them 
undertake to put that rule in practice. Let pride sub- 
scribe to it; let vanity subscribe to it; let avarice sub- 
scribe to it; let passion and temper, in all their vaga- 
ries, subscribe to it. Let envy and jealousy come up 
and submit themselves toit. When a man does that, 
he will find that he has a different nature to deal with. 
If you do it yourself, you will find how hard it is fora 
man to live according to the law of God. . 

This is what I call a practical view of a successive 
and gradual conviction ef sin, extending through a 
long period of time. Such a conviction of sin is far 
more useful thaa one which has its beginning and 
consummation within the space of an hour, ora day. 
or a month, and which is as dramatic as possible. That 
conviction of sin which you have when you are at- 
tempting to fulfill your duty according to the law of 
Ged, and which consists of a realization of the dis- 
crepancy which exists between your disposition and 
that nature which constitutes true holiness, will reveal 
you to yourself. 

Now, what is to be the experience of going over to 

»e Lord Jesus Christ? Must he appear to you im @ 
dream? Must you see a vision of the crown of glory? 
Must you hear the voice. as it were, speaking to you, 
and saying, “ Your sins are forgiven?” 1 can imagine 
that persons of susceptible temperament may have all 
that high and marked experience which some are said 
to have. I have seen persons to whom submission to 
the Lord Jesus Christ seemed instantaneous. The 
whole air seemed to glow with the influence of the 
brighter glory of the crowned One. But to say that 
such au experience is to be the model or ideal, is to set 
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at naught the whole providence of God. It is to deny 
what we see and hear and know all the time. : 

On the other hand, it seems to me that Christ Jesus is 
revealed to us, if I may so say, step by step, as ourown 
nature is revealed to us. When we go to God in 
thought and prayer, sincerely, earnestly, Christ is re- 
vealed to us in that act. If we are in a particular dif- 
ficulty where the soul is tried, and are brought by 
faith to trust in Christ, and are lifted out of that dif- 
ficulty, or sustained in it, Christ is revealed to usin 
that experience. If we go on to another step, he 13 re- 
vealed to us in that; and if we go on tostill another, he 
js revealed to us in that. 

I do not say that there is not such a thing as an intel- 

lectual conception which covers the whole ground as 
it is presented to us in the New Tesiament; but I do 
say that there is a personal knowledge of Christ which 
is the main thing; and I think it comes to men in 
their conflicts point by point, little by little, and that 
it grows until Christ is formed in them the hope of 
glory—formed just as a portrait is formed on canvas, 
py successive steps, gradually, first a beginning being 
made, and then a little being added, and then a little 
more. Christ is formed in our experience, he is formed 
in our want, by that help which he brings us, and by 
that outcry of soul which he inspires in us. 

Who, then, are they that may call themselves Chris- 
tians? Those only who have had intense convictions of 
sin? Those only who have been brought out of sinful- 
nes by an illustrious change? Those only whoseem tosee 
the whole heaven set on fire with the glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Are they the only ones that may call 
themselves Christians? Oh, no! The scale runs far 
below them. It runs clear down to the little ones. It 
runs clear down to those who have only a small com- 
prehension of the nature of sin, but have enough com- 
prehension of it to make them hate it, and strive to 
free themselves from it. Those who have a sense of 
sin, and earnestness enough to change their purpose, 
and determination enough to keep it changed; those 
who have a sufficient sense of Christ Jesus to draw 
them to him, and lead them to lean upon him for help 
from day to day, are included in the number of those 
who have aright to call themselves Christians. For 
the Christian body embraces the strong ones and the 
weak ones, the high and low and intermediate ones, 
the great and the little ones, all that are touched by the 
divine influence. If anything, methinks God is more 
tender and helpful and kind toward the weak than he 
is toward the strong. 
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RELIGIOUS TOPICS AT COMMENCEMENTS, 
{¥rom Church and State.] 


‘\ JE have been reading the commencement 
' notices,and at afew of the graduating exer- 
cises we have been present; we have reada great many 
alumni and society addresses, and the question that 
continually rises in our mind is, Is this a Christian 
ccuntry, are these, Christian institutions? Is .there 
any such thing as Christian manhood? If so, why is 
it never recognized? Graduates, alumni, ministers, 
and all, seem to shun religious topics as they would 
a pestilence. We heard one prayer beforea graduat- 
ing class, in which the only thing which seemed need- 
ful to the minister was muscle. He prayed for muscle 
again and again; he gesticulated as if to prove that so 
far as he was concerned, the prayer was answered: of 
Christian character, Christian faith, Christian breadth 
and purpose, we did not hear a word. ... We 
are, by no means, intolerant of Mr. Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer, on such occasions; but cannot we be 
spared one little corner for Christianity? Of all the 
thousand graduates and hundred alumni speakers, is 
there not one who is willing to stand forth and say a 
word in defence of Christian faith and manhood, 
things which* should ‘i. at the foundation of every 
noble character? VY. Go not ask these young men and 
women to imitate « speaker in a prayer meeting, tel- 
ling his experience. We do not wish what is usually 
called ‘a pious speech; but we do wish an honest 
and manly recognition of the services of Christianity, 
of the new dnd noble type of character it has given to 


its work, of its elevating influences, of its marvelous | 


adaptation to the needs of human nature. We wish 
to have evidence that the rising generation are neither 
superstitiously and unthinkingly to accept the revela- 
tion of Christianity, nor superficially to ignore it, but 
that they are to welcome, examine and test it with 
intellect and heart, as they do revelations in science 
and art, so that whether they accept or reject it, they 
may do it with intelligence and earnestness. 


WHY WE SHOULD SUPPORT MR. GREELEY. 


lithe World quotes the substance of the editorial on “ Political | 


olows in the last week’s Christian Union, and comments as 
HE substance of Mr. Beecher’s excuse for op- 
posing the political party which comes into this 
Presidential canvass with his own acknowledged 
principles inscribed on its banners, is, that he fears a 
reaction against the rights of the colored race. If he 
Will listen to us, we hope to convince him that his ap- 
Prehensions are groundless. The most remarkable 
feature of this extraordinary canvass is the with- 
drawal and abandonment by the Democratic party of 
all opposition to the civil and political equality of the 
negroes. And Mr. Beecher strangely construes this as 
reaction against negro rights, instead of rejoiciag in 
it asa full concession of those rights by former op- 








ponents! Negro equality, from being a fiercely con- 
tested, has passed to a universally conceded, point; 
from a thing disputed, it has become a thing fixed ant 
settled; that field of battle has been given up by th> 
full and final retreat of the Democratic army, whic’) 
will never contest the ground again; and, in this 
great result, which ought to gladden every friend of 
the colored race, Mr. Beecher can discover nothing 
but a formidable reaction against the rights of tle ne- 
groes! Those rights never stood on so secure a basis 
as they do to-day, when they are protected by the 
joint guarantee of both political parties, and when 
there is no longer found any body of men, either in 
the North or the South, who do not accept, in good 
faith, the three new amendments of the Constitution. 
This is not reaction, but progress. It is a complete 
obliteration of the negro controversy by the universal 
and unreserved concession of all that has ever been 
asked in behalf of the colored race. It is a marvel 
that a candid Christian gentleman of Mr. Beecher’s 
clear intellect and generous sympathies can find no- 
thing but grounds for alarm and evidence of reaction 
in this new unanimity of all Democrats and all Repub- 
licans in accepting the political equality of the ne- 
groes as a final and irreversible result of the civil 
war. We respectfully ask Mr. Beecher to reconsider 
this strange, this most illogical and illiberal conclu- 
sion, and to join his voice with the Liberal Republi- 
can, rejoicing that there is no longer any opposition 
to the newly-acquired franchises of our colored fel- 
low-citizers. What more signal or more satisfactory 
proof could the Democratic party have given of its 
abandonment of the negro issue than the nomination 
of Horace Greeley as its presidential candiaate ? 
* Reaction !’’—if this be reaction, what would Mr. 
Beecher describe as progress ? 

The only conceivable ground for Mr. Beecher’s fears 
is distrust of the sincerity of the Liberal Republicans. 
° . . ° ° Counting the Liberal Repub- 
lican Senators as steadfast, abiding Republicans on 
the question which occasions: Mr. Beecher’s solici- 
tude, there wil] be a strong pro-negro majority in the 
Senate throughout the four years of Mr. Greeley’s Ad- 
ministration. There can accordingly be no reaction- 
ary legislation against the negroes during his Presi- 
dency. Myr. Beecher ought, in Christian charity and 
candor, to believe that Mr. Greeley would veto such 
meesures if, by any possibility, they could be carried 
through Congress. But the political composition of 
the Senate is a complete guarantee against their pas- 
sage, so that the veto power will not be called into re- 
quisition. 

If, not satisfied with these, Mr. Beecher desires still 
additional guarantees and safeguards, he has them in 
abundance. Seven of the nine judges of the Supreme 
Court are Republicans, and it is one of the duties of 
that high tribunal to declare ‘‘null void, and of no 
effect,”’ all acts of Congress in conflict with the Consti- 
tution. Now the Constitution fully secures the rights 
of the negroes in the three new amendments—amend- 
ments which the Supreme Court has unanimously re- 
cognized as valid. Mr. Beecher has therefore a triple 
assurance tbat the rights of the negroes will be pro- 
tected under Mr. Greeley’s administration ;—first, the 

arrier of the Republican Senate; second, the barrier 
of Mr. Greeley’s veto; and third, the authority of the 
Republican Supreme Court. Therefore the great meas- 
ures of reform which he professes to desire, and to 
which all the supporters of Mr. Greeley are pledzed, 
can be carried by Mr. Greeley’s election without the 
slightest jeopardy of the rights of the negroes. So Mr. 
Beecher is bound in logic and consistency to forsake 
Grant and support Greeley. 

On the Free-trade question we cannot give him the 
same complete assurance. General Grant is a Protec- 
tionist, and will receive the support of all the protected 
interests. His election will be a triumph of Protection. 
Mr. Greeley is alsoa Protectionist; but he has made a 
declaration of neutrality on thit question. Nine- 
tenths of those who will vote for him are Free-traders. 
He is pledged not to veto a revenue tariff. The whole 
mining and manufacturing interests and all the mon- 
opolists will strenuously oppose his elections When 
the South is relieved, by his healing measures, from a 
far more oppressive evil than the tariff, the Southern 
Corgressmen will come zealously to the Free-trade side. 
Our fairest and speediest chance of overthrowing Pro- 
tection is under the incoming Protectionist President, 
Lound to neutrality on fiscal questions, and pledged to 
sign any tariff which the Free-trade party in Congress 
may enact. ’ 

“MAHOMET AND THE MOUNTAIN.” 
[From a Pamphlet circulated in the recent Baltimore Convention; 
quoted by the N. Y. Times.) 

UR party has failed for many years to con- 
vince the masses of its ability to carry the coun- 

try and obtain the dispensations of power; and it has 
consequently remained in the minority. Its ability to 
achieve success now, unaided, is doubted still more 
than ever, and that fact renders it idle to attempt it. 
We require assistance to gain the vantage ground once 
more, and when there intrenched, we shall be in a 
position to refuse allies, or to be an ally, on any terms 
whatever. It is the obligation of duty to accept it, 
(the nominatica of Greeley,] exact a fair proportion of 
the patronage, and proceed to fortify our outposts for 
a future independent effort to recover absolute power. 
By this course we shall enlist recruits and fill up our 
ranks, and our organization will be strengthened, and 
not impaired; consolidated, and not disbanded. .. . 
But if the extinction of one of the parties were neces- 





sarily to follow, in pursuance of a natural law, it must 
inevitably be the weaker one, and could not be ours. 
It would be absurd to say that the Democratic Party 
could be absorbed by 4 party only one-fourth its num- 
bers, and thus lose its identity. As well might it be 
said that Mr. Greeley’s glass of water being put to 
three times its quantity of good Democratic whisky, 
would impart the quality of water to the whole bulk. 

But it is said that.our support of Republican candi- 
dates is a surrender cf principles, and of our post. 
How can this be, when those candidates adopt our 
principles, and unite with us for the express purpose 
of advancing the position of those principles to the 
central point of power? The effect is precisely the 
reverse. 

It is violence to reason to assume that one who has 
executive office bestowed upon him bya party con- 
trolling three-fourths of the numerical force contrib- 
uted, and who, having necessity for legislative support 
while the office continues, and his own party being in- 
sufficient to that end, will choose to rely upon that 
alone, and recklessly cast off an ally constituting such 
a tower of strength when in accord and favor, and 
such a power for mischief when opposed and out- 
raged. 

He must have a party friendly to him in Congress, if 
he would make his Administration a success, and he 
will have none of adequate proportions, except our 
own. He cannot of course, count on our assistance, 
unless we are invited to take an active part in the Gov- 
ernment. And the necessity for our support existing, 
the contingency of our participation is certain. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 
{From the Nation.] 


HOULD the friends of secular instruction 
solely succeed in carrying their points—that is, 
sheuld they succeed in having the communication of 
religious instruction by the teacher in school hours 
completely prohibited and attendance made compul- 
sory—it would either completely release the schools 
from the control or influence of the clergy, or deprive 
the clergy of all interest in them, and make the main- 
tenance of church schools a matter of great and in- 
creasing difficulty. No matter what might be the 
effect of this on the faith of either children or parents, 
it would unquestionably take away from the country 
parsons one great source of their influence with the 
country population, and one of the strongest reasons 
for the connection of the church with the state. The 
English clergymen would have to change greatly in 
rany ways to make him take any part in working an 
organization which set aside his own teaching as of 
secondary importance, and the school boards would 
therefore pass gradually but steadily under the con- 
trol either of Dissenters or skeptics; either of which 
results would be a scrious blow to the security of the 
church establishment, already greatly weakened by 
the destruction of the sister organization in Ireland. 
When. this is looked at, too, in connection with the 
rapid spread of the movement in tavor of higher 
wages and greater personal independence among the 
agricultural laborers—a movement which has already 
assumed formidable proportions, and which, though 
originated by a clergyman, Canon Girdlestone, has 
thus far met with neither sympathy nor encourage- 
ment from the clergy in general, who feel themselves 
to be natural allies of the farmers and landlords—it 
will be seen that the school question is but part of a 
very large social question. 

It is, however, part of a religious question as well. 
There is no disguising the fact that behind the hos- 
tility to religious teaching in the schools, there is a 
very considerable amount of hostility to all religious 
teaching, and that in the movement against it there 
is engaged a body of men, such as Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall, and Harrison, to whom in influence and ability 
we have no corresponding class here. They are as 
vehemently opposed to the “ Bible in the schoels” as 
the Catholics are here, but for a very different reason. 
They do not scek to substitute for such religious teach- 
ing as the Protestant clergy would give other religious 
teaching of theirown; they seek a reorganization of 
society on a scientific basis purely, and would deny to 
religion all recognition in laws or institutions, leaving 
as its sole function the gratification of individual 
tastes, like poetry or music. Forthe creation and dif- 
fusion of scientific habits of thought there is, of 
course, 10 Way so sure as the presentation of life and 
its problems to the young in a scientific aspect purely ; 
and the control of the schools is therefore to them one 
of the most important objects of their mission, and in 
this mission a very large number of them begin to dis- 
play an earnestness, one might almost say fanaticism, 
which has long been extinct among most religious 
sects. How it is that their attempt to exclude re- 
ligious instruction from the schools excites so much 
more alarm in the religious world in England than it 
excites, or would excite, here, is explained by the fact 
that the state in England having for a thousand years 
undertaken to teach religion itself, the exclusion of its 
functionaries from ail share in the work of education, 
and the relegation of the doctrines of which it has so 
long guaranteed the truth to the category of things 
indifferent, naturally assumes the proportions of a 
revolution. In this country, long familiarity with 
the spectacle of the state acting merely as the agent 
of the community in a small number of purely mun- 
dane affairs, has made its exclusion from the work of 
religious instruction a familiar and harmless arrange- . 
ment, without special significance. . 
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Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. 
Vol. I. By Henry Wilson. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Mr. Wilson’s work that 
the first volume appeared (last April) before his candi- 
dacy for the Vice-Presidency of the United States 
could make it a target for political hostility. Such im- 
munity cannot be anticipated for the second and 
third volumes, which will be published in 1873 and 
1874, and will treat respectively of the events immedi- 
ately preceding the civil war, and of the measures 
whereby the Union was reconstructed ‘‘on the basis of 
freedom and citizenship, with civil and political 
rights assured to all.”’ 

The present volume takes up the history of Amer- 
ican slavery, tracing it from its beginning in 1620 to 
the time when Texas was admitted as a slave State, 
and the abolitionists were learning the part which 
‘they were to play in the coming conflict. Of the three 
volumes, it is safe to say beforehand that the first will 
be the most impartial; for, in spite of the most earn- 
est desire to be honest and unprejudiced, it is well- 
nigh impossible that a man so active as Mr. Wilson 
was in the abolition movement can view with impar- 
tiality the events which immediately preceded the 
Overthrow of slavery. In the first volume, on the 
contrary, he has had to do in great measure with doc- 
umentary history. We are constrained to say that, as 
personal reminiscence takes the place of documentary 
history in the last half of the volume, the narrative 
becomes more interesting to those at least who are in 
sympathy with the author, though it may not prove 
very acceptable to those who were on the other side. 

Mr. Wilson’s account of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion held at Philadelphia in 1787 is very complete as 
to detail, and especially so in regard to the steps by 
which it became possible, nay, even unavoidable, for 
an hcnorable and intelligent body of men to adopt 
megsures directly opposed to the doctrines of human 
rigtts so nobly set forth in the Declaration of [nde- 
pendence. After the adoption of the Constitution, 
the course of slavery was comparatively smooth until 
the nation reached what Mr. Wilson styles the “ nadir” 
of its humiliation ; and thenceforward the formation of 
anti-slavery societies, the memorializing of Congress, 
the starting of anti-slavery papers, the mobs, and all 
the events of that conflict which came shortly to be 
known as “ irrepressible,” follow one another in swift 
succession, that must possess a living interest even for 
the casual reader. The days-when Dawson, of Louisi- 
ana, walked across the floor of the House, cocking his 
pistol and swearing that he would shoot Mr. Giddings 
who was speaking; when to address an abolition 
meeting, even in Boston, was to risk one’s life; when 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Theodore D. Weld, and 
Lewis Tappan and scores like them were marked men 
whose lives were in danger at every step,—these days 
are fresh in the memory of many who are still in 
active life, and to such, Mr. Wilson’s narrative will 
read something as does a diary of years gone by. 

In the general make-up of the book, which is well 
printed and bound, we miss running dates, which, 
with marginal notes indicating the subject treated in 
the context, would greatly increase its value for refer- 
ence. Thisisa minor point; the work, as a whole, is 
an exceedingly valuable addition to American politi- 
cal history, and however it may be regarded a cen- 
tury or two hence, it must for many years to come 
be a standard authority on the highly interesting 
matter of which it treats. 








The Book of the Holy Rosary. A popular doctrin- 
al Exposition of its Fifteen Mysteries, mainly con- 
veyed in select extracts from the Fathers and Doc. 
tors of the Church, by the Rev. Henry Formby, of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic. Embellished with 
Thirty-six soe Illustrations. New York: 
Catholie Publication Society, 1872. 

No right-minded man can regard with indifference, 
much less with aversion, any work however mingled 
with imperfection, which sincerely aims to make men 
better by raising their hearts toGod. And we may 
hepe for sustenance to many pious souls from this 
beautiful commentary on the Fifteen Holy Mysteries 
of the rosary, though the name of Jesus is presented 
in its pages seldomer tban that of his human mother. 

The book is English, with an American imprint. The 
arrangement of its contents is peculiarly symmetrical 
and artistic. There is always in the rosary, or bead- 
row, fifteen divisions. These (in that office of devotion 
called by its name) are again divided, for purposes of 
comment, meditation and exhortation, in three parts, 
which answer to portions of the life of our Savior— 
and, in the scheme entitled the ‘‘ Rosary of the Blessed 
Virgin ’ (on which the present work is founded), those 
in which he is exhibited in connection with his mother. 
How far this exercise is supposed to have been reveal- 
ed in the vision in which St. Dominic claims to have 
received the rosary from Mary herself, and how far 
confessedly mundane and human, we are not good 
Catholic enough to know. But, taken without refer- 
ence to disputed points or conflicting views, this lit- 
tle work is an interesting and instructive commentary, 
not only upon these passages in the lifeof our Lord, 
but ugon those of the Old Testament, which were held 
by all the earlier, and a large proportion of the 
later, theologians of every school but the mostration- 
Plistic, totypify, ig a greater or Jess degree, the im- 





portant events of the Gospel narrative. The word 
“ cemmentary ’’ in this connection, however, must not 


; be understood toimply dry disquisition, either didac- 


tic or polemic. It is made up mainly of glowing pas- 
sages from the Fathers of the Church. The doctrines 
are presented in such form as to induce meditation and 
devotion, and enlivened still further with selections 
of choice religious poetry, to say nothing of a pro- 
fusion of artistic embellishments, consisting of wood- 
cuts, unusually excellent, both in design and execu- 
tion. Add to these the attractions of clear typography 
and tasteful binding, and we have a book which might 
prove desirable to many besides those for whose use it 
was expressly designed. 

Allthis we say very cheerfully, without believing 
everything contained in it; without taking delight 
in the undue honors here every where paid to the mor- 
tal Mary; without abatinga jot of our repugnance to 
the “ vain repetitions’’ of the rosary; and without 
the least craving for that “ consolation ”’ promised in 
the Catholicprayer-book to the death-beds of the faith- 
vout,—that of having “said their beads devoutly, and 
thereby implored, upwards of fifty times every day, 
the assistance of the Blessed Virgin for that dreadful 
hour when they willstand insomuch need of her in- 
tercession.”’ 


The Child, its Nature andRelations. An Elucida- 
tion of Froebel’s Principles of Education, by Matilda 
H. Kriege. A free rendering of the German of the 
— Marenholz-Biillow. New York: E. Steiger, 

bie 

The author of this little treatise, a lady of the Prus- 
sian noblesse, was a friend and disciple of Friedrich 
Froebel, who originated what is called the Kindergar- 
ten method of instructing young children. The trans- 
lator, a German lady, now of Boston, studied this sys- 
tem with the Baroness Marenholz in Berlin, and has 
since made some progress in establishing Kindergar- 
tens in America, with the valuable assistance of the 
well-known writer on education, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Peabody. She now. puts forth this little volume (the 
production originally of her noble preceptress, but so 
freely translated and adapted .to the American mind 
as to make it almest a new work), in order to satisfy in 
some degree the curiosity which has been excited 
with regard to the system. Itis scarcdly calculated to 
attract the average American pargnt—beinga some- 
what metaphysical view of the child-natureand the best 
methods of molding and developing it—but for the 
professional educator or the profounder student, it is 
a very interesting and valuable treatise. 

Froebel’s method consists in so regulating the sports 
of the child that hisbody, mind and heart shall receive 
through them their highest development. A Kinder- 
garten school isa play-school. The faculties of per- 
ception are the first cultivated, and the entire business 
of reading and study—with all itsinseparable sorrows 
—is postponed entil maturer powers shall demand it 
and be equal to it. The philosophy that underlies this 
plan is now gaining (with certain modifications) al- 
most universal acceptance; and we commend this lit- 
tle volume to all who desire a further insight into it. 

It is sold at the very moderate price of one dollar. 


The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah, 
Chapters 40—66)._ Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D. C. L., ete., ete. 
London: McMillan & Co. 1872. 

Although this is a little book, the name of its editor 
and author is a sufficient guarantee that the work in 
itself is neither of trifling importance nor badly done. 
It is an attempt to make “a Bible-reading for Schools,” 
by taking a portion of the prophecy of Isaiah, and in- 
stead of interrupting the progress of the text by 
amended translations, weaving these translations 
into the text itself. There is no pretense of new 
and independent version, but a selection is made from 
the renderings of the best translators and critics, and 
even these are employed only where the sense would 
be almost unintelligible without exposition. 

A portion of the book very interesting to the adult 
reader, is the Preface, on the use of “ the Bible in the 
schools of the people,” not so much for religious edu- 
cation as, for profitable exercise in ancient literature. 
In the same part, occupying more than a third of the 
volume, the portion of Scripture selected for this ex- 
periment, and the nature of tho experiment itself, re- 
ceive intelligent and lucid discussion. There is besides, 
at the end, a body of notes—brief, pointed and com- 
prehensive. 

In his interpretation of the prophecy, Mr. Arnold, 
as might be expected, runs counter to the general be- 
lief of the church. That belief refers most of this pas- 
sage to the coming of the Messiah. As is indicated in 
the title, the present volume treats it on the assump- 
tion that the reference is everywhere primarily to the 
restoration of the Jewish people. Naturally, it has 
called out warm protests in the religious world; and 


_ the prospect of any general adoption of the work as 


a school text-book is as small as can well be imagined. 


Datly Meditations, by Rev. George Brown, American 
Missionary, Bombay, India. Second Edition, with 
an Index to the Te) Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 


The temper of the times seems to call for some more 
robust cast of thought on religious topics than that 
which is usually found in works of pious meditation 
or practical exhortation. Yet it is a serious question 
whether some of the intellectual disciples who are 
wont toscorn these humble helps to a spiritual life 
might pot be the better for occasional recourse to 





I> 
their quiet, earnest pages. The volume before us ex. 


hibits a happy combination of deep and rich religious 
experience with vigorous thought and clear expres- 
sion, and seems admirably adapted to its various pur- 
poses of encouragement, consolation, and incitement ty 
duty. Mecbanically, the page is a fair one; but as the 
aged are usually most profited by such works, there 
should be an edition of still larger and clearer type. 
There has been a reduction in the price, from $1.75 to 
$1.25, 


A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text; for the Use 
of Beginners, by the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M. A., Pro. 
fessor of Hebrew in the Berkley Divinity School, 
Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1872. 

This book is exactly what it professes to be,a guide 
toany one who desires to read rapidly and write He- 
brew. It presents thealphabet, the vowels, and the 
various points and signs used in reading Hebrew, to- 
gether with exercises, and a few chapters of Genesis 
for practice. It givesaregular and progressive drill 
in reading, such as is not found in the grammars. Jt 
is quite an attainment to be able to read Hebrew rap- 
idly and well. By this book, it can be secured. 

There is alsoan appendix on the formation and 
characteristics of verbs, nouns, and pronouns, forms 
for parsing rules, for finding words in. the Lexicon, 
ete. It is beautifully printed,and perfectly adapted 
for the end in view; but it is not a chrestomathy, a 
grammar, ora lexicon. To all who need such a book 
we cheerfully recommend it. 


The Sacrifice of Praise, with Tunes, Psalms, 
Hymns, and. Spiritual Songs, designed for Public 
orship and Private Devotion. With Notes on the 
Origin of Hymns. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 


This collection was made by a Committee of the 
Session of the Brick Presbyterian Church in this 
city. The music was afterwards adapted. It is pre- 
ceded by a very full collection of chants, together 
with instructions for their proper use. It isin every 
respect an admirably appointed work,,and reflects 
great credit both on its compilers and publishers. 
The music is all of standard merit, and the compila- 
tion of sacred song is made on sound principles of 
criticism. The Appendix of notes on the origin of 
celebrated hymns is a valuable feature; and the whole 
is copiously and accurately indexed. Of the many 
candidates for popular favor in this department, the 
Sacrifice of Praise must stand in the very front rank. 


The Church Hymn Book, with Tunes; for the 
Worship of God. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
New York and Chicago. ° 
The tunes of this work separately issued, have al- 

ready (if we mistake not) received favorable notice in 

our columns. The auspices of Dr, Hatfield over its 
literary, and of S. P. Warren over its musical, depart- 
ment assure us of an excellent book, and its mechan- 
ical appearance gives further occasion of praise. We 
cannot have too many good books for the culture of 
Congregational singing. The more the better. 


Happy Thought Hall. By F. ©. Burnand. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. In ringing the changes 
upon his original ‘‘Happy Thought” Mr Buraand has 
hit upon the idea of getting a country house for the 
winter, filling it with friends, having one wing for 
bachelors, another wing for maidens with chaperons, 
and the “ Nave as it were of the house for married peo- 
ple.” ‘The housekeeping experiences whieh follow are 
very funny, and arecleverly illustrated by the author 
in a succession of sketchy wood cuts. 

NEW MUSIC, 

We have received from Benham Brothers, Indian- 
apolis, the following: Villanella, Polka Scherzando, 
by C. H. Weegmann; March for Grand Orchestra 
(arranged for pianoforte) by Albert R. Parsons, and 
The Violet, a very pretty Song by the same composer; 
March of the Fairy Queen, and The First Kiss, (Song) 
by T. N. Caulfield; and Good Night, my Sweet, Sere- 
nade for Soprano or Tenor, by H. G. Schonacker. 
These publications are above the average of musical 
compositions on this side the ocean, and indicate, in a 
marked degree, the advance of musical taste in the 
West, which is fast catching up with the standard of 
the older and more favored localities east of the 
Alleghanies. 

From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York, we have the 
Manhattan Waltz, by Johann Strauss, a tribute by 
that remarkable genius to the Empire City. It is em- 
bellished with a very excellent lithograph likeness of 
the composer, and is published by Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. a i 
* CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, New York, 
“The Book of the Holy Roser (London, Burns & Oates) 
Canon Fiederick Oakley “The Order, Ceremonial, Etc., of 
the Holy Mass.” 
SHELDON & Co., New York. 
* Niagara, Its History and Geology.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. ‘ 
“Middlemarch,” Vol L, “179 
**Ombra,” 4 : 
‘“‘ A Smaller History of the United States,” 190 
Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, “Sam Lawson’s Fireside Stories,” 
Anonymous, ** Ethel Mildmay’s Follies, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
“The Vicar’s Daughter,” 
* Unawares.” 


Pritt, 


Geo. W. Holley, 


George Eliot, 
Mrs. Oliphant, 
David B. Scott, 


Geo. MacDonald, 
Anonymous, 
ELDREDGE BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 

Thomas Chase, M.A. (Editor), “ The Histories of Livy. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publica. 
tions: ? 

The Nee Science Monthly—British Quarterly Revigw—Edindurm 
Review—Demorgst’s Monthlu—New York, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


—_—_- 


PEOPLE’sS BEST FRIEND.—It is suscepti- 
plot easy — that the Sewing Machine 
been a greater bl to the masses of Amer- 
ican people than any invention of the present 
century. Nothing else has done so much to 

save the ives and health of the wives and 
others, the patient, overworked women of 
the land, who, as ac most needed relief 
from the burthens pf, ever. Ang bag life. Every 
father and husband duty if he ne- 
giects to endow his Rewed with such a triumph 
of science as the Wilson Under-f wing 
Machine. Itis the chea: athe — best sowing 

machine ever Offered. m, 707 Broad- 
way. N. Y.; also for sale in all all ‘other Cities in 
the United "States. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. E. K. Bar- 
matym, La Sueur, Minn., has tried many ma- 
chines and found none to compare with her 
‘Wheeies Wilson Lock-Stitch, whic. she has 
used se yo—- without repairs, earning 
about $20, a and enjoys perfect health. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 


Kipper. 


GrANtT—that your house needs cleaning; the 
windows, paint, bath-tubs, floor, tables, oil- 
cioths are sciled; the knives, tin, brass and 
other metal wares are tarnished; use E. Mor- 
gen’s Sons’ Sapolio. It will do it. 

HOUSEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as be sie 
the best — gh — and polishing S 











, Plated Wai Jewelers, 
pst ts, House pre, i. Bo > § Grocer: Store 
9 ag & Co., Agents, No. 9 ares 


Stree New York. 

Wurson’s ADJUSTABLE IRON CHAIR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or send fora ciroular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New Xe ork. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indevical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


DvIcE.—Send for fre free Price List. Jones’ 
Balle Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 
Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 
M* WIFE AND I; 
Or, 
Harry Henperson’s History, 


An American Tale for the times. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.”"—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. Itis full 
of thought, and purpose, and feeling.’’—Bufalo 
. ¥.) Commercial Advertiser. 
400 pages, 12me., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 
For sale bu all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York 


N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


aid paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 





™~ ‘aper. Cloth. 
Bach’ 848 Preludes and yugnes pestis... 
4 Books, each.. “$1 60 
Beethoven’ 8 qaiety-stans ‘Sonat eee 200 80 


a seeESees 
1580 





"Fess 
Chopin’ 's Valses..... 
x ‘olonaises. 
ve Nottarnos. 
- Mazurkas 
res Ballades. 


see Preludes... i 
Mendelssohn's Ticder ohne hong (8 

Books) folio. s; lendidly:bou 
Mendelssohn’ s Licder ohne Worte. oc- 


Mendeleschin’ s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
Mendelssohn’ s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
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pase, somngtens. 
- ces 
Morart’s Sonatas... 
Weber's Complete Pianofort Work 
Schumanp’s — containing forty- 
ND TO cdc ccsceckccecsnnscpecasece 10 
Schumann’s ‘Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
PN iiceacsacokancsrossnsaeccteatentans 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


at NATIONAL Runteny. RHYMES. Set to Music 

- W. ELLIOTT, h 65 beautiful [lustrations 

e% raved by the A Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&2” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
ares way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
ETLREOSCOPES ES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
x THOSCOPES, 5 ee UMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
SLEBRITIES. P to-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
lanufacturers oF Photographic Materials. 
ee ee 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for circular sentaining references and particulars. 
HOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave. 


sDiiure BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
Sent by express to any ad- 


BECKWite eae raremtod. ACHINE COMPANY 
No. 2% West ht New York. . 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


Tevane INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
i Die reac earn ahs ae 
tages for boys, — healthful 
spe Stee 
Studies and 








nds. 
to Cammercial 
Modern 
anguages. 
Ft training in 


ish Branches, Latin and Greek 
by graditates 0 of our best Colleges. For Circu- 


lk RMAGNAC, é- M., 
D. A. ROWE, A. B., 


ELLMUTH COLLEGES 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANGIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEODORE IRVING, LL. D. 


The next Term begins on. Wednesday, 4th of 
September. Catalogues may be had by applying to 
JOHN B. KITCHING, Esq., Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


RR0vES SEMINARY 
FoR YOUNG LADIES 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Offers the BEsT ADVANTAGES in all Branches. 
Located delightfully. coped new. Special Pre- 
paratory Course for 
OLLEGE. 


SSA 
Record of 1872. with eAR particulars, sent on appli- 
x. 
Lectures, 1872-3, Prof. E. L. Youmans, Rey. John 


Hall, Prof. Maria’ Mitchell and Rev. F. R. Wheeler. 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal. 


t Principals. 











EW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON, MA 
Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, 
and offers better facilities for procuring a musica: 
education, at Low RATES OF TUITION, than 
any similar Institution. FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER 
TERM THE HIGHEST CHARGE IN ANY DEPART- 
MENT. THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY is cunnected with it under the same gen- 
eral management. Situations procured. Fal! “orm 
opens Monday, September 16. Circulars containing 
full information mailed 7s a apen application to 
RJEE, Director. 





ASSAR COLLEGE, PoUGHKEEPSIE, 
N. Y.—The best equipped college for women 

in the wannals $1,000. ested; full collegiate 
courses in every deperténant, with accomplished 
prcfessors, and cabinets and apparatus complete 
careful provision made for health, for moral and 
social culture, and for everything necessary r x 
refined and comfortable home. ‘erms. 
annum, covering all expenses of tuition, board, 
fuel, light and washing. No extras, except for 
separate instruction in oom, S, painting a1 and riding. 
Send for Catalogue to W. L. N, Registrar. 
Fall Session opens Sept. 18. 


packss COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal, 
Will re-open Sept. 18th, 1872. 


Application for Boarding Pupils may be made to 
Miss E. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute, by letter 
till Sept. 5th, or later personally. 

For Catalogues, address as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Nineteenth Academic Year be- 
gins August 29th. 

$60 pays board, fuel, washin ng, with common Hing. 

lish branches for fall term. Commercial Course,%: 
Languages, Music and Painting at low rates. Pre- 
age for omy for business, for teaching, or for 
A choice of three courses for ladies. Superb 
buildings. Fifteen teachers. An Evangelical Chris- 
tian Seminary. Students received at any gme ro- 
oruguall . Send for catalogues te JOSE gE, 

., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 

/ NEERING at the RENSSELAER POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY,N.Y. Instruction 
very practical. -Ad vantages unsurpassed in this 
country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 
Re-opens Sept. lith. For the Annual Register, 
containing improved Course of Study, and full par- 
Somes, address Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Di- 
rector 


R. VAN NORMAN’S ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, New York. 
bg commence its Sixteenth Year, September 














Yor full information send for catalogue. 
Addres 


: D. C. VAN NORMAN 
17 West 42d St., New York. 


TEUBENVILLE, O., FEMALE SEM- 
INARY.—This widely’ known School affords 
— Christian education at a cost of little 
more & an $5 a week; one-fourth off for Clergymen. 
The 87th session (20 weeks) opens September llth. 
The address of all former gt is requested. A 
grand reunion at the close of next year. Send i 
7? to Rev. CHA sm Cc. A oD. 
= > ., Sup’t, or Rev. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Prine 
cipal. 


OUGHEEEPSIE FEMALE ACAD- 

Y.—This_ Institution furnishes superior 

pa, Cry has a large corps of accomplished 

Teachers, and is, in every respect, first-class. Pu- 

pils are carried through a collegiate course or fitted 

for be College For Circulars containing terms, 
&c., please address sw ~~. 

Rev. BD WRIGHT, A. M. 


Wess UT HILL SCHOOL, GEneEva, 

Y.—A first-class Boarding School for 

pom. Pupils can be admitted at any time, and if 

it is desired, may — 1 etenea the school 
year. Terms $300 per a 

A saad will be sert to those desiring inf intocme- 














HESTNUT St... FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss BONNEY AND om DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 
The twenty-third year of this English & French 
Boarding and Day School will open wn a at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circu 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 





—¥or bin ey = WV orcoste Mass. The 
2th ona? RB , 1872. Send for cata- 
1 ogue. HY? Ris GRaeNE, A.M., Principal, 





UDLEY INSTITUTE 

LADIES, Brooklyn ya Height Boarding and 
Nay peas. The course of i ection is thorough. 
Dr. Dio Lewis’ system of Physical — —_ is com- 
bined with the Tatellectwal week, 2 terizing 
the school with a remarkable 4 ogre of Of pea. 
Fall Term wil commenve oe t. 1872. 
Circular apply to Miss M.A boLit, 253 heuer 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OR YOUNG 





EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY, Saratoga 8; = ,N. Y. Every depart- 
ment is on a liberal scalc , with Instructors s ally 
quatified for each. hcg mm gas-light and 
pnp tonal all provided. Expen se for Gradu- 


ating Cours . tend for Catalo Loy or what 
is ater, call and ex mine. Year be; Sept. 17th, 
Cuss.F. DOWD M neipal: 





ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRA- 

HAM, Mass.—A mixed Seminary for Ladies 

me Gentlemen, wit! equal privileges. A Business 

a nt and Musical Institute with superior 

facilities. Specialattention given to preparation 

for © College. Fall Term 1872 commences Au pet 
Circu are se.t cn application to E. COO 

Fendieel. 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass.—The Thirty-eighth Year of Wheaton 
Female Seminary will begin on Thursday, Sept. 5. 
This “institution. which is healthfully situated in 
Norton, Mass., offers rare advantages to young la- 
dies seeking a ‘thorough and liberal education. For 

Circular apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, 

Principal. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, CO- 

BOURG, ONT., CANADA.—Lectures in Arts 
and Theology commence on W ednesday, Sept. 
Matriculation examinations, 19th Sept. Total ex- 
pened for board, tuition and incidentals, from $100 
to $ rannum. For further particulars see 
Univorsls ees 

AML. S. NELLES, President. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
EGE.—Thorough ay Be ed Health- 
ful and beautiful location. e most care- 
fully conducted and best sus ined institutions in 
the State. on terms, etc., addr 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAK ELEY, Ph. D. 


ATIN AND GREEK are tau ht gra- 

_4 tuitously in YONKERS MILITA INSTI. 

TUTE, by Rev. DAv. por: E, D.D., late Greek Prof. 
New Brunswick. ENJAMIN MASON, 

Box 654, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 
\ NARY, New Jersey.—A first-class Graduating 
School for ¥ oung Ladies and Gentlemen. Location 
healthful. Terms moderate. estos sess'on 
will commence Sept. 3d. Kev. L. Il. STOUTEN- 
BURGH, Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 

School for both sexes. Fall Term of this in- 

stitution begins September 4th. Board, including 

heat, light aad washing, $4 per week. For further 
information ard ons hed address the Principal, 
L. L. RRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 


NGHAM UNIVERSITY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, Le Roy, New York. Thirty-eighth 
yout oe Sept. 12th. Anable Faculty of Teachers 
nall Departments. Musie, uncer the direction of 
Mrs. Cary and Prof. Appy. ‘Board and tales, $230. 
For Catalogues, appiy to Rey. W. L. PARSONS, 
Secretary. 


HE WORCESTER FREE [INSTITUTE 
offers thorough practical instruction in the 
studies that underlie the industrial arts. Each 
student devotes ten hours a week to b seemntes in 
the line of his chosen profession. Ad 
PROF. C. ©. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Established by the MENDHLSSOHN QUIN- 
TETTE CLUB at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins 
Sept. 16,1872. Only Artists of high ‘grade as teach- 
ers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES- 
SORS of the MISSES GREEN, will Re-open 
their School for Young Ladies, at No. 1F Fifth Av- 
enue, first house from Washington Square, on 
Thursday, the %th of September. 


Caaeres SQUARE BOARDING anD 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th 
Schoo) Year will begin Tuesday, September 24, 1872. 
For Catalogue and Circular pr te 0 Rev. jw. Guanes 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Sanare, Bos 


ISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY’S 

. FAMILY SCHOOL for Young Ladies and 
Children, Old omer, Mass. The Fall term will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18; 1872. For 
circulars and testimonials address the I rincipals, 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River insitiute, Claverack, N.Y. Rev. ALON- 
ZO FLACK. A est. Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 
Departments. 18 instrectors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
English and German Boarding and Day Sc’ post 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 Eas 
N. Y., re-opens Oct. Ist. Thea ablest E Professors a 
Lecturers are employed. 


PFHISBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
Elegant Selittoae. ne memes tases teachers. 
Charges moderate. Fall Term commences Septem- 
ber 10. Send to the President, Rev. I. C. PER- 
SHING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a Catalogue. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Provides the 

best advantages of European and home schools, 

with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 
‘THE VERNER EPISCOPAL SCHOOL. 
Trinity Chapel ant Windsor Hill, Ct. 


AChurch School for -% 
The Rt. Kev J. W. M 
























































; Williams, D.D., Patron. 
Rev. J. B. CL ARK, Rector. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 
thirty years for its superior "facilities and rare 
beauty of location. REV. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 











LIZABETH CoLuEGIATE ScHooL.— 
Elizabeth, kg J. Home “a tuition for boys. 
Address Rev. J.C. WYCKO 


OR BOYS.—Su SEY, advantages at 
RIVERVIEW AC 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
ter tn See N.Y. A thorough-goingschoo! 





GTAMFORD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11. 


Fits for Yale College and Sheffield ‘Scientific 
School, orfor active business. Salutary ie 
and faithfnl instructidh from the elementar y En- 
giisn up. Military drill and boating. A safe, healthy 

ippy home for boys. For Circulars, address 


W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 
Stamford, Ct. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. Post graduate 
course in all departments for yg music stu- 
dents. Year commences, Sept. 16. Send for Cir- 
cular, siving. Bs Unie mlars, 

EK. T EE, Dean of College of Music. 








LAKE FOREST ACADEMY, LAKE 

FOREST, Ill.—A ghacmingtly ott situated and 
splendidly equipped School for bo Send for 
Catalogue. IRA W. ALL N, Principal. 


HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, A 


Boarding and Day School f. Lad . 
will re-open Sept. 18th. oo a 


A 
MISS N.C. EXD. Elizabeth, N. J. 


ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
? foun tegen ee ni seh For Twenty-fi ve 
es. om ° 
penne Ba A few mene and ool advantages un 
G HAZELA INE, A.M., Principal. 


ITTSBURG FEMALE COLLEGE. 
I Elegant buildi Twenty-three teachers. 
Charges moderate. ati Term coupmences He on 
ber 10. Send to the President, REv. I. 
SHING, D. D., Pittsburg, Pa Rea thedenek 


ASSAU ACADEMY. Nassau Rens- 


selaer Co., New York. Fall te’ 
Sept. 4. Send for Cannas a 
WIGGIN, Principal. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, FREE- 
HOLD, NEW JERSEY.—A Boarding School 
for Boys. For Catalogues ad eee to she Pr Principal, 




















MA iicrmen SQUARE _ INSTITUTE, 

(formerly Warring’ 8). POUGHKEEPSIE, 

Y.—A Boarding ames for Sore. Grounds ex- 

Ah Se. gymnastic dri 8s Sept. 16. For 
catalogue address H. 8. sew ay », Prin, 


OUNTAIN SEMINARY, BIRMIN G- 

HAM, Huntingdon Go., Pa.-N xt Session 
opens § September Sth. For Circulars address L. G. 
GRIER Principal. 


OYS REALLY EDUCATED moral- 
ly, mentally and parecer. ‘Lh 
ENJAMIN MASON, 
Box 64, Yonkers. N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN HOME ann SCHOOL 
for Boys, with b Sepertor Advantages at Strat- 
ford, Conn. Rev. E. B. EMERSON, Principal. 

















MOHEGAN I LA KE |, SCHOOL, Peeks- 
Y n exc t home for boys, Re- 
opens Sept. 10. CHARLE s °. ‘MORRIS. M. A. 








MUSIC, &e. 


wN CHOICE LIST OF SINGING- 
FOR THE ne... Teen SEASON, 


THE STANDARD! 


By L. O. EMERSON of Boston, and H. R. PALMER 
of Chicago. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 

First edition exhausted. Next edition already 
sold. This Church Music Book, the joint product 
of the best talent of the EAST and the West, will 
be used immensely both WrEsT and EAst. Good 





for Chorus Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs. 
Good for Conventions. Good for Societies and 
Singing Schools. Send at least, for specimen 


copy, oy  - be mailed for the present, post- 
paid, for $1. 


(NOTE. Coy ublished, Strauss*s New MANHAT- 
TAN ALTZ, first play ed, with great success, in 
New wake Price $1.00.) 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 
sonand Tilden. Price $1.00. 
Good, practical, interesting HIGH SCHOOL SING- 


ING Book. Alread y highly approved and widely 
used. Excellent also for Seminaries. 


SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath-School 
Song Book. Price 35 cents. None who try it 
can help liking it. 


PILGRIM’S HARP. 
ings. cents. 


Very convenient size. Moderate Price. 250 tunes, 
Well selec ted music. 


GOLDEN RO B 1 N! 
Schools. 50 cents. 
An established favorite. which has a large sale, 


te” Music and Music Books mailed, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 
25,000 COPIES OF 


Tas GLORY 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our new Sacred Music Book for 


CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 





By Emer- 





For Social Meet- 


For Common 





I8 EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 


PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE- 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 
CONTAINS 400 PAGES. 


By FAR the BresT and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. 


THE GLORY 
* 18 NOW READY. 


Price $13.50 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 

sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 
JOHN GHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, OBIO. 
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New York, Aug. 21, 1872. 








TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscription price, $3 per none, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 


mos * Wide Awake” an 1 . Canada subscribers must 
send twenty cents in addition to A e American postage. Money 
should be sent by draft or Postal Money Order. Currency sent by 


mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five 
Cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
he romos | Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” are deliverable 
at this ofice, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 
cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished, ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory and pensrelly 
preferred) 25 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be rémitted. 
Plymouth Pulpit is = weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphl . h 
[ $3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT (33) will be sent to 
one address for $5 (including the $10 chromos ** Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep.’’) 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in opens Bown, to whom awe are willing 
to gay aliberal compénsation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 
FFICES: New_York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield St.; 
Chicago, 75 West Washington St. 








Noricre.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteei one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificats 
of Subscription to be presented only after the — by the 
subscriber of the first number of his tg <4 addres: with a 
a bene abel, giving name, and date of expiration of the 

ubscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 











[t will gratify our friends who have read of the 
fire in our press-rsom to know that it occasioned 
no damage that prompt action did not remedy. 
The fire occurred on Thursday evening, when our 
entize edition had been printed and nearly all 
mailed, so that the press-room was empty of’ 
paper. The blackened mass of timbers and fallen 
platforms, burnt tapes hanging from presses and 
folding machines, ashes and cinders, and the 
usual horrid chaos of a hot fire put out with a 
plentiful supply of water, made a sad sight when 
all was over about ten o’clock. But by midnight 
laborers, carpenters and machinists were at work, 
and by morning the place was tenantable, press 
rehabilitated, and vigorous efforts going on to re- 
pair damages to fixtures and other machinery. 

On Friday afternoon the first form of this issue 
went to press. We area little delayed by the ne- 
eessity of working the machinery slowly this 
week, after its heating, but next week shall be all 
right again. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Bowen, of the Independent, 
did a handsome thing in a handsome way, by 
promptly placing at our disposal all his presses 
and rooms until our damage should be made good. 
Although we did not need to avail ourselves of his 
courtesy, it was none the less acceptable; and it 
has been almost worth while to go through the 
fire to see how quickly and Christianly friends and 
neighbors have proffered the practical syinpathy 
of help. The insurance companies have been pa- 
tient, courteous and fair in their settlements, and 
we congratulate ourselves that the damage to 
property and business has been so slight where it 
might easily have been very disastrous. 





A subseriber writes to us tocomplain that we 
“mix religion and politics... We should like to 
know what that kind of religion is good for that is 
not ‘‘mixed ” with politics, as well as with busi- 





ness, social relations, and all the affairs of life? 
About as much, we suppose, as yeast that is never 
‘*mixed.”” with flour. And we should liké particu- 
larly to inquire whether polities is suffering just 
now froma too great infusion of religion ? 

If our correspondent had said that we were on 
the wrong side in polities, that would have been 
another matter. Perhaps we are. The guestion 
between the two parties is not to be decided by 
intuition or inspiration, but by judgment; and 
infallibility of judgment belongs to no man. To 
us it seems that the election of General Grant will 
best promote justice, order and integrity in the 
commonwealth. Another thinks that Mr. Greeley’s 
success will best secure what we most need, harmony 
throughout the nation. The possibility of mistake 
will not excuse either of us from following our con- 
viction ; from being faithful, in Lincoln’s words, 
**to the right, as God gives us tosee the right.” 

A Christian citizen has two duties in a time like 
this ; first, to decide according to his best judg- 
ment which side is right, and give his support to 
that ; and next, in doing this to maiatain the spir- 
it of the religion he professes, to be honorable 
and temperate and high-minded. If religion and 
politics are not ‘‘mixed” in this way, it is hard to 
say whether religion or politics will suffer most. 





| comfort and happiness of others, his brothers and 


| sisters. 


We lately met with the assertion that as soon as 
areligion is put upon the defensive, and begins to 
seek for proofs, it*is on the wane; and that ac- 
cordingly Christianity now shows sure signs of de- 
cay. Sucha statement is curiously regardless of 
history. How many ‘ Apologies” did the first 
centuries of the church produce? Was Butler’s 
Analogy a sign that Christianity was falling before 
the bald unbelief it controverted ? The truth is, 
the debate between Christianity and its opponents 
has never ceased, except when tyranny crushed 
out debate. 

The critical, investigating temper of this age, 
which sharply drives to its proofs every form of be- 
lief—putting hard questions to Deistic and Athe- 
istic schemes quite as much as to Christianity—is 
indeed unfavorable to the blind, unquestioning 
state which seems to some minds the basis of the 
Christian faith. That idea gets plenty of support 
from the Roman Church. But the strongest, the 
most thoughtful, the most earnest of Protestant 
Christians utterly disclaim any such irrational 
foundation. They are ready to surrender what- 
ever is disproved by the most searching study and 
ciiticism. They are carrying on the contest with 
full confidence in the issue, as to the substance of 
their belief. To assume, from the very fact of the 
contest, that its termination must be hostile to 
Christianity, is the emptiest begging of the ques- 
tion. 





THE RELIGION OF LABOR. 

S it not a strange order of things that religion, 

which we call the most important thing in the 
world, should get so little time for itself? What 
we call our religious duties can have but a few 
hours in the week,—one day out of seven,—an 
hour or so at most out of twenty-four. All the 
rest goes to secular work,—ploughing and reaping, 
and buying and selling, working at the bench or 
the forge, in the factory or in the office. That is 
the story that is told over from morning till 
night, and from Monday to Saturday, all the year 
round, — 

And, in our country, the same rule holds good 
for everybody. The rich man works as hard as 
the poor man ; the doctor and the lawyer have 
less time to themselves than the mechanic. It is 
work, work, work, with every one of us. Look at 
the crowd that sweeps through the streets of a 
great city ; how eager and preoccupied every one 
is! What are they all about? Getting their 
bread and butter! What chance is there for any 
one to make much growth into angelhood, when 
that takes nine-tenths of his time and strength ? 

But is there not another side to the matter? 
The great practical duty which religion teaches is 
that men should help each other. Now, if we look 
at it rightly, the greatest chance which any one of 
us has to help others is, generally speaking, in his 
daily labor. 

There is a low way anda lofty way of looking at 
everything. Here is a woman, busy all day in 
what might be called drudgery. She sweeps and 
scours and washes and bakes ; one might think 
she wasno better off than a drayhorse tugging at 
his load. But sheisthinking, ‘When my children 
come home from school, and my husband from 
his work, they will find a good dinner and a 
clean, pleasant home, that I have got ready for 
them.” And with that thought in her heart, she 
sings at her work. 

We are all of us members of one great family, 
and each of us is working for all the rest. There is 
not one that can be spared. There is no laborer 
at an honest employment but is doing for the 


The more heartily and faithfully he 
does his work, the more he gives to the common 
welfare. 

All the happiness there is in the world, all the 
good of every kind that men enjoy, rests on a 
foundation to which the humblest laborer contri- 
butes. All the advantages that civilized and 
Christian people have over savages, depend on 
the services of housebuilders, carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, plowmen, factory operatives, as 
well as scholars and preachers. 

Men have fairly tried the experiment of escaping 
from worldy toils and cares to give the soul more 
room togrow. Some of the monks tried that ex- 
peliment. And howdidit end? Asa rule, in sensu- 
ality and worthlessness. The body, relieved from 
the necessity of work, became not a better servant 
buta tyrant. But suppose the result was differ- 
ent; suppose these men, shutting themselves off 
from material occupations, became.in themselves 
pure and full of heavenly thoughts ; meanwhile, do- 
ing not a thing for others, adding not a kernel of 


letting their strong arms lieidle while multitudes 
went cold and hungry and houseless. Would that 
be a very saintly life? Would not the lowest 
ditcher in the field or delver in the mine be a more 
profitable servant of the Master than they ? 

The idea has prevailed that certain occupations, 
as the Christian ministry, were peculiarly a ser- 
vice to the Lord ; that men must feel a special call- 
ing for them, and devote themselves with a higher 
consecration than in the case of “secular” pur- 
suits. That is not the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. Paul teaches that all are set as members 
of one body ; that the foot no less than the hand, 
and the ear no less than the eye, has a ministry of 
its own, an honorable and sacred part. He goes 
further ; as if to especially re-assure those whose 
place seems insignifieant, he says that the parts 
which seem ‘‘less honorable” and ‘‘uncomely,” 
have, in thesweet and noble spirit of Christ’s king- 
dom, ‘‘more abundant honor” given them. 

Our own sense shows that the less conspicuous 
workers are just as indispensable, and therefore 
rightly just as honorable, as those more prominent. 
Is it a noble prerogative for one mindto reach 
thousands of others through the press ? Then every 
worker who assists him in tke process, sharing the 
usefulness, shares the honor. The writer depends 
on a hundred other people to reach his readers. 
There is the paper-maker, the compositor, the 
proof-reader, the pressman, the mailing clerk, the 
post-office clerk, and many another; and every 
one makes a link without which the chain would 
fail. 

Here isa man digging a trench for a gaspipe ; 

pocr work for an immortal being, one says. Isit? 
The lighting the streets of cities has done as much 
as any one thing to banish violence, to make life 
safe, to drive the ruffian to a better trade. Help- 
ing to that end is nobad thing to do. Here is a 
scavenger; very humble business that! But 
without him, the pestilence would sweep the 
city ; and in proportion as he is diligent weare 
safe. 
Fidelity to honest industry is fidelity to God. If 
one who isa shoemaker would bea Christian, Chris- 
tianity bids himto make good shoes; if a mer- 
chant, to be diligent in his business; if a school- 
boy, to learn his lessons. Our daily labor, in- 
stead of lying outside of our religion, is just where 
our religion should show itself. ‘‘ Whatever ye 
do, do it HEARTILY, as to the Lord.” 





THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE idea is often advanced in our day that 
Christianity as a distinctive form of religion 
is to disappear. It is claimed that all that is 
highest and best in it,—its code of morality, its 
spirit of benevolence, its faith in God and in im- 
mortality,—will survive, while its dogmatic and ec- 
clesiastical forms perish; and will reappear in a 
‘‘universal religion” simpler and purer than any 
that has yet prevailed. 

We do not now propose to combat this idea at 
large. That field is too wide forus to enter upon 
here. We wish to dwell upon one idea only, which 
this theory of the extinction of Christianity sug- 
gests to us. We waive the discussion of all special 
doctrinal statements ; we waive the authority of the 
Bible ; we leave out of sight, for the time, much 
that is peculiar to Christianity and seems to us 
full of truth and value. Leaving all this aside, 
Christianity, as distinct from natural religion, holds 
one fact and one conception which is imperisha- 
ble ; the power of which is eternally fresh, and, 
instead of waning, grows with every age, and be- 
comes mightier as the race rises into higher man- 
hood. That fact is Christ. 

We place ourselves, at the outset, outside of the 
atmosphere of personal love which to the Christian 
heart surrounds that sacred form. We take our 
stand in the clear ‘‘dry light” of historic truth, upon 
the facts of the historical record. A modern writer 
has condemned those who “love Christianity 
better than they love truth.” We disclaim any 
such partiality, and invite the earnest seeker to 
study the materials before him with as simple re- 
gard to fact as if he were studying a problem in 
ehemistry. What can he make of the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ? ; 

The impression which the Gospel records fairly 
produce is, not that their writers have imagined 
a greater man than they saw, but that they were 
unable to tell the whole of what they saw. Asin 
the ruins of ancient cities we come on isolated 
fragments that startle us by their loveliness, so 
in the records of the Evangelists wé come on single 
incidents and sayings of Jesus, out of their orig- 

inal connection, whose exquisite moral beauty 








wkeat nor a shred of cloth to the world’s stores ; 


thrills our hearts. His sayings give us a sense of 
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unfathomable depth ; the more we ponder them 
the more we get from them ;_we come back to one 
of them after a long time, during which our knowl- 
edge of life has been growing, and the words 
more than respond to all our growth. 

Something like this may be said of other men, 
as Shakespeare. But the peculiarity of Christ’s 
teachings, whether spoken or acted, is the response 
they findin our moralnature. They feed the heart. 
The holiest aspiration finds in them its encourage- 
ment. The profound yearnings of the soul, the 
student’s sigh for truth, the bereaved one’s crav- 
ing for the lost, the longing for immortality, the 
cry for love and light—to these the words and the 
acts of Jesus come like water to the thirsty. How 
his sentences strike peace across the troubled wa- 
ters! ‘‘ Peace I leave with you—my peace I give 
unto you—not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
How each deep experience of life finds itself met 
by him! What comfort is there for the sinner and 
the outeast like the story of Mary Magdalen ? 
What comes home to the martyr’s heart like Geth- 
semane and Calvary ? The mourner turns still to 
the tomb of Lazarus, comforted aimost more by 
the tears Jesus shed than by the miracle he 
wrought. . 

Not the least wonderful thing is the universality, 
greater than would seem possible for a single in- 
dividual, with which he touches all estates and 
conditions, all phases of character and circum- 
stance. The man of thought finds in him what he 
needs. The laboring man feels in his hand the 
touch of brotherhood. He answers woman with a 
nature as fine as her own. The very children find 
a place in his arms. Wonderful is it how his char- 
acter harmonizes with traits whose outward mani- 
festation was not possible to him. He led a singie 
life, but his presence at the marriage feast lends 
its highest grace. He never drew the sword 
against oppression ; but his words flamed against 
wrong; his heart melted at his country’s suffer- 
ings; the patriot draws inspiration from him. He 
spoke awful words of doom for the wicked ; but in 
speaking them he does not lose his character of 
love and tenderness. Those who will not admit the 
doctrine his words seem to carry, cannot feel that 
he was cruel or unjust. We have little record 
of mirth in him, yet how free from austerity he 
appears ! 

And he somehow gets hold, not by words only, 
but in his life and death, of those things which lie 
deepest in the common heart of man. He spoke 
love through suffering, and human nature has no 
deeper chord than that. Reading of Socrates’ 
end, we marvel at the almost godlike serenity, the 
steadfastness, the hope. But Christ, dying for 
others ; laying down life while he has power to 
keep it; wrestling with an unknown weight of 
sorrow ; saying, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt ;” praying for his murderers, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them,”—Christ, so dying, enters into the 
hearts of men, so that they would gladly die for 
him, and for those for whom he died. 

Here, we say, is the central fact of Christianity. 
We enter now into no discussion about Christ's 
nature. We only say: In him was revealed to 
man as much of God as can be revealed in the 
flesh. And while mankind exists, men will never 
cease to bow before this Christ, and to receive 
from him the highest, the sweetest, the purest in- 
spiration of which human nature is capable. 





THE DEMOCRACY AND THE SOUTH. 
‘\ JE gladly give place on page 167 to the 
World’s response to the views we expressed 
last week ; not only on account of its courteous 
and temperate tone, but because it states so clear- 
ly that side of the question, that we could ask no 
better opportunity to show just where and why 
we differ from it. 

The invitation to support in the interest of Free 
Trade a man who has al! his life long been its bit- 
terest opponent, suggests some very forcible con- 
siderations as to that man’s personal qualifica- 
tions for the Presidency. But we pass over this, 
as well as other grounds on which we have ex- 
pressed our preference for General Grant—to 
come to the main point urged by the World, the 
Southern question. 

The World's argument resolves itself into two 
propositions ; first, that the Democratic party has 
in good faith accepted the equality of the negro ; 
and secondly, that in the assured preponderance 
in the Senate of Republicans (for this purpose 
reckoning ‘‘ Liberal” and Regular together,) in the 
prospect of Mr. Greeley’s veto of anti-negro legis- 
lation, and in the Republican Supreme Court, 
there is a triple guarantee against reaction, even 
were the Democrats disposed toward it. 





What then is the truth about the conversion of 
the Democracy to negro equality ? We desire to 
give a perfectly candid answer. This seems to be 
the state of the case: the Democratic party, as a 
political organization, accepts the Constitutional 
amendments as established facts, just as the 
South accepted the overthrow of the Confederacy. 
It desists from opposition to them just as the 
South desisted from the attempt at secession, 
convinced not by logic, but by facts. The Con- 
stitution now gives to the negro equal civil rights 
and the suffrage; and the Democracy virtually 
says, ‘‘ These enactments cannot be repealed, and 
we promise to give up trying to repeal them.” 

This is all very well. Butitis by no means enough. 
The Democratic pledge to let the Constitutional 
Amendments alone does not meet the case. The 
danger of the colored people has been and is, not 
oppression by law so much as oppression without 
law. Their legal status as voters has long been 
practically established ; we owe little more to the 
Democracy for voting that they will not interfere 
with that, than for voting that Secession must not 
be attempted, or that gravitation shall not be in- 
terfered with. What we do want is practical 
guarantees that school-teachers of negroes shall 
not be driven away; that black men shall not be 
whipped and murdered ; that terrorism supported 
by occasional violence shall not keep them in vir- 
tual serfdom. Will the World's party give us any 
guaranty on that point ? 

The Wo7/d will probably answer that the danger 
we indicate is chiefly imaginary. Exactly; the 
consistent and unvarying tone of the World as to 
the Ku-klux outrages assures us that it utterly 
disbelieves in them. It has never ceased to de- 
clare, not simply that they were exaggerated for 
political effect, but that they had absolutely no 
existence. It has ridiculed, unsparingly and un- 
ceasingly, the very idea of any organized terrorism 
exercised toward the Southern blacks. That is 
enough for us. We do not impugn the World’s 
honesty or candor; we only say, if you cannot see 
what seem to us facts patent as daylight, we must 
wholly distrust your judgment. Your diagnosis 
of the disease is so different from ours, that we are 
unwilling to accept your treatment of it. And 


the Wo7/d in this fairly represents the whole Dem- . 


ocratic party. Its organs and spokesmen al- 
most without exception have always declared not 
only that the Ku-klux legislation assumed exces- 
sive power for Congress and the President, but 
that the evils against which it was directed had no 
existence. We believe there never was a more 
conspicuous instance of the power of partisanship 
to blind men. That the outrages on the blacks 
have been sometimes exaggerated, we do not 
doubt ; but that such outrages have been prac- 
ticed on a wide scale, that they are a constantly 
impending danger, that their existence and toler- 
aticn are due to prejudices which a thousand 
Cincinnati platforms cannot dispel, we hold to be 
as well established as any broad fact ean be. 

That the South is in general more lawless and 
violent than the North; that the lower class of 
whites are ill-disposed toward the negroes; that 
their hostility tends to express itself in acts,—this 
state of things alone would not involve all the evil 
we apprehend. The additional and worst feature 
is that the better class of whites, the respectable, 
law-abiding men on whom in general the order of 
the community depends, are indifferent and in- 
credulous as to the persecution of the negroes. 
The fact issad, yet not so strange as it at first ap- 
pears. To the white Southerner the negro appears 
as one by nature immeasurably his inferior, placed 
by circumstances in an artificial and false position 
of equality ; heis the occasion and to some extent 
the active cause of local misgovernment ; heis the 
symbol of past defeat and present annoyance. 
Standing in such an unfavorable light, the black 
man’s wrongs make little impression even on the 
better class of the community ; and the rowdies and 
roughs receive little check from public sentiment 
in their molestation of him. Itisin view of this 
state of things that we are unwilling to entrust the 
central governmené to a party of which the great 
mass are simply tolerant of the negro’s legal equal- 
ity, asa fixed fact ; and have no heart in making 
that equality a practical reality. 

What we have said includes the virtual answer 
to the World’s second point,—that hostile ac- 
tion on the part of government toward the negro 
would be blocked by a Republican Senate and Su- 
preme Court. The danger against which this 
guarantee is offered, we do not dread. It is not 
active hostility on the part of the central govern- 
ment that we fear; it is inaction, indifference, an 
apathetic neutrality which would hold no check 
over evil influences that only need letting alone to 
work their mischief. 





We may be asked if we like interference on the 
part of Congress and the President to repress out- 
rages like those of the Ku-klux. No,—no more 
than we like bitter medicine. But we would rather 
have the medicine thanthe disease. Further, in 
the event of General Grant’s re-election, we do not 
look for much such interference. If the Republi- 
can party triumphs, there will be little need of it. 
The simple fact thut the Government stands as the 
avowed friend of the black man, and his protector 
if necessary, will itself ‘se the best protection. But 
should Mr. Greeley be elected, we believe the re- 
sult would be accepted,—however contrary to his 
own wishes,—by the lower element in the South- 
ern white population, as a signal of that ‘ freeing 
of the white man” which to their mind means in- 
feriority of the negro. The new President would 
come into offie® with his hands tied by his new 
party associations. And the Democratic nine- 
tenths of that party, though they may accept ne- 
gro equality as a fact in the statute book, have 
anything but zeal toward making it a fact on 
the soil. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T is a significant reminder that we and our 

generation are getting “‘ played out,’’ when so many 
of the musical youngster of to-day look up without in- 
terest, and even without sign of recognition, when we 
announce to them that Lowcll Mason is dead. Is it 
possible that we have lived to a time when singers—and 
choir-singers at that—should be rather uncertain as to 
who Lowell Mason is, and only vaguely conscious that 
they have seen such a name, like those of Mehul, Kal- 
liwoda, and Billings, at the head of old church tunes, 
now obsolete! And yet, itis butaturn of the wheel 
since in the matter of choir-singing, choir-teaching, 
and we might almostadd, of church-tune composition, 
there was almost no other name in all the land. 

The old maestro died, tse other day, at the advanced 
age of eighty-four, after having lived to see himself 
almost forgotten. Yet the record of what Lowell 
Mason did to promote the growth of sacred music ia 
this country will constitute an important aud endur- 
ing portion of its annals. He was not a regularly- 
educated musician, and neither his musical nor edu- 
cational writings give indication of learning. He is 
an example of what Yankee tact and genius can ac- 
complish with slender materials. He introduced the 
Pestalozzian system of teaching music into thigcoun- 
try, and was the father of many musical societies, and 
the founder of the musical convention; and all that 
vast singing-school material out of which Gilmore 
constructed a monster festival, which, except in New 
England, could not have been constructed in this 
country, may safely be said to have grown from a seed 
of Lowell Mason’s planting. 

His distinctive talent, as a Yankee professor, was 
shown in his ability, while he blessed the world with 
his labors, to amass a competency for himself. His 
pecuniary success was at once a source of wonder and 
chagrin to many musicians who, in mere technical 
knowledge, were vastly superior to him. But Lowell 
Mason rightfully earned all that he attained either of 
fame or fortune; and, although it cannot be said that 
he has left behind him any strictly musical work which 
can perpetuate his memory, the inquirer of the fu- 
ture, tracing the progress of the art in this country, . 
will find his influence closely imterwoven with its 
earliest struggles, and will inscribe his name on one 
of the fairest pages of its history. 


— Cannot some competent authority suppress 
the fearfully natural ard life-like Greeley fans 
that startle us so from our tranquility, gleaming out 
upon us from the windows of half the shops in the 
city? One would take us for a Southern carpet-bag- 
ger, ora fourteenth cousin of General Grant, rioting 
in the ill-gotten gains of a Western Post-office, to see 
us jump so often at the sudden apparition of that 
mild, infantile countenahce—surely an indulgent Nem- 
esis. Yet it is not guilt that so disquiets us at this 
frequent presentation of the familiar featuress. It is 
that we painfully miss the equally familiar appear- 
ance of the lower continuations. There isa harrowing 
likeness to a head wpon a pike—a fearful a la lanterne 
lock—about this ghostly showing; and when some 
cold-blooded malignant, the other day, completed 
the picture by perching a slouched white hat upon its 
Lrow, the fidelity of the counterfeit, in its corporeal dis- 
endowment, would have thrown a near relative into 
fits. We could scarcely conceive a contingency that 
should expose our old friend, now so popular, to the 
extreme vengeance of the fickle multitude; but it is at 
least a comfort to see him wearing, in his emergency, 
that same benign and philosophic smile which distin- 
guishes his more prosperous days, and looking serenely 
down upon his assassins as “a set of arrant block- 
heads.” Still, we think the fans are a nuisance, and 
ought to be abated. ; 

—The Christian Register, in speaking of a new 
publication, says: 

““We notice some curious spelling. ‘Theatre,’ for 
instance, is twisted into ‘theater’; and ‘centre’ into 
‘center.’ ”’ 

It is rather odd that so intelligent a journal as our 
Boston cotemporary should take for something new 
and strange one of the most successful of Noah Web- 
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-ster’s early innovations, which is now coming into 
very general use. 


—And here is a sign of spiritual religion where 
some people will be much surprised to find it: 

“‘ While the late Archbishop of Paris was confined 
dn the cell from which he was led forth toa cruel 
death by the Commune, he traced, it is said, upon the 
door of his cell, the words, ‘ height,’ ‘depth,’ ‘length,’ 
‘breadth,’ arranged about the form of a cross. To 
most persons, it need not be suggested that his 
thought was of the ‘love that passeth knowledge.’ ” 

That a Catholic prelate, and one of high rank, 
should find his consolation, in that hour of his fearful 
extremity, in the love of Christ, is sadly inconsistent 
with that theory which many have formed of the 
character and purposes of such dignitaries. But what 
Spirit wrought in that heart this faith and hope? and 
with how much of “‘ Romish abomination” did it man- 
age tu co-exist there? Are there not some lessons for 
us here, of generous judgment, and Christian love, 
and above all, of exultation at the infin extent and 
variety of the application of God’s Spirit to the hearts 
of men? 


—A droll instance of the non sequitur fashion 
in which our colleges dispense their degrees is 
the conferring of the Doctorate of Laws upon Captain 
James B. Eads, at the late Commencement of the State 
University of Missouri, on account of the wonderful 
skill and science he has exhibited in the construction 
of the bridge over the Mississippi! 

—Disraeli’s wife is dying-—H xchange. 

A pathetic paragraph. Disraeli’s wife is the excel- 
lent lady to whom it is said the great novelist and 
statesman owes so much of his greatness. When de- 
clining for himself the peerage offered him by the 
Queen, he asked that the honor might be bestowed 
upon his faithful and beloved wife. And now “ Dis- 
racli’s wife is dying.’’ Oh! the breaking up of these 
warm earthly ties—the coming end! Unspeakable 
thanks to God that it is not the end! 

—The papers tell us that a project is on foot in 
London for purchasing a considerable extent of the 
most central portion of the Strand and erecting on 
the site an American hotel, larger and better than the 
Grand Hotelin Paris. The sum of $3,000,000, all paid 
up, will be required, on which is promised a per cent- 
age of six per cent., or double the interest that is pay- 
able on consols. If it does no better than the great 
‘‘Langham ” experiment, the proprietors will have to 
take their dividend in “board.” It is difficult to trans- 
plant into one country the institutions that are indi- 

-genous to another. Consequently the ‘‘ American Ho- 
tels ’’ in Europe are generally a mongrel mixture of 
Americén and something else. It is rather odd, too, 
that while all over Europe, they are making great talk 
of establishing ‘“‘ American Hotels,’’ our own hotels 
are coming to be conducted on the “ European plan.”’ 


7 The Household. 


THE OLD WAYS AND THE NEW. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 











T is interesting to note the changes and im- 

. provements which have been made within the last 
half-century in almost all the conveniences and im- 
plements which are needed in the preparation of food. 
It may be that the ease and comfort by which this 
labor can be performed, through these new contriv- 
ahces, when compared with the old ways, and the 
facilities by which all classes, rich or poor, can and do 
secure all or some of these conveniences, has tempted 
to an indulgence in Juxuries regardless of economy or 
health. Perhaps the firm health and longevity 
so common among our forefathers, were in some degree 
owing to their more simple diet; but also very largely» 
we think, to their healthful activity and industry, aud 
to the “early to bed—early to rise”? habits which their 
active life demanded. 

But, as the present generation have acquired extrav- 
agant tastes with regard to food, as well as in dress, 
lnere certainly is cause for gratitude that great 1m- 
provements in the machinery by whichsuch work can 
be performed, have kept pace with the cultivated taste 
that demands so much more skill to gratify it. We 
doubt, however, if any modern improvement can ever 
set before us food that will} have the rare excellence, 
the exquisite flavor, of that which used to come from 
cur mother’s great brick oven. Ah! the bread—the 
1ich-colored brown bread; the creamy-white bread; 
the pics, puddings and cakes! 

“-Twere worth ten years of modern life, 
One glance at that array!” 


We have yet to see that devicé which can compensate 
for the loss of the old brick oven! 

But wishing will not restore it to us who live in 
cities or large towns, unless we can bring back the old 
primeval forests, and instead of the ‘coal bins,” 
possess again the old-fashioned wood-houses with their 
rich stores of seasoned wood, piled high to the rafters; 
and the huge piles of green wood in the -yard, waiting 
for the leisure days, to be cut, split and housed; or we 
must emigrate to the unsettled parts of the West and 
South, which are still rich in splendid woodland, where 
the settlers are cutting down the grand old forests, 
or wastefully burning them. In their present haste to 
clear the land, they forget their own future interest 
and the comfort of their children, who, by this waste 
and destruction, will be denied the luxuryof wood fires, 








and compelled to content themselves with coal with all 
the annoyances and discomfort connected with its 
habitual use. Coalisexcellent for the cook-stove; but 
it is a great sacrifice when none but the rich can afford 
wood fires, in their family room, at least. 

It may be difficult for the first occupants of wild 
lands to save the great wealth of fuel, while hastening 
to open up their farms. But it seems to us that it 
would be wise to preserve larger tracts of woodland 
on any new farm or homesteads, a store for the future ; 
remembering that any ten acres thoroughly cultivated 
will bring more abundant and better paying crops than 
thirty cleared but poorly cultivated—poorly, because 
the owner uses the time in cutting down the wood on 
the extra twenty acres, which should have been given 
to the careful cultivation of the ten. When at the 
West and South at various times, 1t has been a source 
of continual regret to see that which our large towns 
and cities so greatly need, recklessly given to the 
flames; knowing that the time cannot be far distant 
when these young towns will feel the need of this fuel 
gs much as their elders. We cannot help thinking 
while we ride through the burning forests, that even 
& woman could manage so that the forests could be 
more largely preserved, and the trees which must fall 
be saved, and be made useful and profitable; 
while the comfort and prosperity of the possessor could 
be much inereased by the economy, because the farm 
would be brought under more careful culture, and 
thus sooner return paying crops. 

But the thought of the well-beloved brick oven has 
led us into the wilderness, and away from our subject. 

We were noticing the great difference between the 
ancient and modern manner of cooking. Many of our 
readers remember and have often used the brick ovens, 
the large old-fashioned fireplace, the long ‘ crane,”’ 
the “ pot- hooks and trammel!l” on it, and the great pots 
and kettles suspended by them over the fierce fire, 
the immense ‘“ Boaster,’’ the **Dutch oven” the 
Johnny cake baked on the “ Bannock-board ” before 
the glowing bed of coals, while bright rows of apples 
were sputtering on the hearth. But all these names 
are to your children like words in an unknown tongue. 
They will never know the rich flavors gained only by 
this mede of cooking; neither will they endure the 
pains and penalties by which this knowledge was ob- 
tained. What would those tyrants of our households 
—the modern cooks—say, if compelled to swelter over 
the blazing fire, or roast with the meats they are cook- 
ing upon the fiery coals, on the hearth? 

We well remember when cook-stoves and ranges 
were first brought into common use, and how positive 
the good housekeepers were that nothing decent could 
be prepared out of these strange contrivances. But 
only a few days were needed to work a complete con- 
version. Since then, almost every year brings before 
the public some new range or cook-stove, or marked 
improvements ou the old. By and by we expect 
to see stoves and ranges arranged for the use of 
gas instead of coal, for cooking; and if a better quality 
of gas than thatwhich has tormented us for the last 
few years can be furnished, we imagine any such in- 
vention, will bring us nearer to the perfection of 
cooking arrangements than has ever been reached. 
To be free from smoke, and the dust and vexation 
of coal and ashes, will inded be a consummation most 
devoutly to be hoped for. 

But until gas can be thus used in the kitchen, house- 
keepers have reason to be well satisfied with the many 
excellent ranges and stoves now in general use. Some 
years since we were presented with one of Stewart’s 
stoves, wiich proved so satisfactory that we never ex- 
pected, and hardly desired anything better; and when 
gur good friend Mr. Pierce, a few years later, desired 
to put the “ Peerless” in its place, although always 
very ready to try anything new that promises to 
lighten or simplify the kitchen work, we confess that 
it was with much reluctance that we consented to 
make the change, being in no wise inclined to believe 
that it could at all compete with our old and well-tried 
friend, the Stewart's. But the stove proved itself 
worthy of its name. ‘ Peerless” it certainly has been, 
and inall respects given us more comfort thin any 
stove or range we have ever used, baking equally in 
every part of the over, and using much less coal, even 
thanthe Stewart’s. 

This Spring, Mr. Pierce has added to our comfort by 
sending the ‘‘Warren’s Yatent Cooker,’ which we 
would not part with on any consideration, unless sure 
of finding a dupticate. In it almost every kind of food 
can be cooked by steam instead of boiling, or the dry 
heat of the oven, and thus retain all the juices and 
natural flavors. But this needs more attention than 
we can give it at present, and we leave it until next 
week, when we intend to tell you all about it, 
adding receipts which can be used advantageously in 
this admirable “‘ Patent Cooker.”’ 





RECEIPTS. 
SALLY LUNN. 


One quart flour, one pint of milk, one egg, one 
tablespoonful butter, one of sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar and one of soda (unless prepared flour is 
used, then no soda or cream tartar is needed). Sift 
cream tartar with the flour, beat butter, sugar and 
egg to a foam: then stir flour to the milk, add the 
butter, sugar and egg, dissolve the soda in a spoonful 
of the milk, cold, amd stir in the last. Bake ina quick 
oven, but be careful not to scorch, as that destroys the 
flavor, 
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WHORTLEBERRY CAKE. 

Prepare the batter just like Sally Lunn, then stir in 
one coffee-cup of whortleberries rolled in flour the 
last thing before putting into the oven. If the berrie; 
are not well floured they will sink to the bottom of the 
cake and be worthless. Stir them in gently ana 
quickly. Bakeahalf an hour. Very good for break- 
fast or tea. 

WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 

One pint of milk, three eggs well beaten, and suffi- 
cient flour to makea stiff batter. Beat them till light, 
then add one quart of berries, or if liked, very black 
with berries; take three pints—(but the pudding will 
not be as light). Flour a cloth, or butter a pudding- 
dish and boil two heurs and a half. If putina cloth 
tie it closely. Eat with hard or wine sauce. 

ANOTHER. 

One pint milk, two eggs, flour to make a stiff batter, 
one gill baker’s yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, one of 
soda, and one quart of whortleberries well dredged in 
flour. Make a batter of the milk. Make the batter, 
leaving out the berries, and set to rise in a warm place 
for four hours. . When risen enough, stir in the well- 
dredged berries quickly and lightly. Boilin a buttere1 
mould, or floured cloth, and boil two hours. It is 
more delicate and more wholesome thanif made with- 
out yeast. Eat with sweet sauce, or wine sauce. 








HOUSEWORK FOR AMERICAN GIRLS. 


al READ, with interest, in your issue of July 17th, 

the reply to ‘Labor versus Labor.” It is justand 
fcercible. American girls will not give up their inde- 
pendent social positions to take, what would be prac- 
tically, a step downward to the sphere of the hous2- 
servant. But besides the points noticed by your cor- 
respondent, one great objection, to an American girl, 
against doing housework for a living, is the necessity 
it involves of giving up her home. However poor or 
humble it may be, and though she may have but few 
hours of leisure to spend in it, still itis her home; she 
comes from the workroom at night to a place she calls 
her own, and is her own mistress till she returns to her 
work in the morning; while a house-servant has no 
place and no time she can really call her own. 

Would not household labor be elevated, and the 
want of more educated help in the family be supplied, 
if American girls, who think it no disgrace to go out 
by the day to sew, would go out in the same way, not 
to sew merely, but to assist in any department of the 
work of the household? Such assistance, if easily to 
be proeured, would be invaluable to housekeepers 
when changing girls, and in many other emergencies 
incident to housekeeping. If intelligent women would 
enter heartily into this sphere of labor, endeavoring 
to share the responsibilities of the head of the house 
as well as to obey her orders, they would find an ever- 
increasing demand for their services. Alternating the 
sedentary employment of the seamstress with the con- 
stantly varying and wholesome work of the house, 
would bring back health to many a worn-out work- 
woman. 

I offer this merely as a suggestion, although it is the 
result of considerable thought on the subject. I am 
convinced that a great obstacle to obtaining the help 
of intelligent American girls in our families would ba 
removed if they could come to their work in the mora- 
ing and leave at night, feeling themselves their own 
mistresses after working-hours. This kind of service 
would not, of course, be an entire substitute for that 
of the Irish servant-girl; but it would break up the 
monopoly of that peculiar kind of work that ho.se- 
servants now enjoy, and, if the experiment were onc> 
tried, Iam sure a large field would be found for this 
new profession—if I may give it so high-sounding a 
title. L. L. R. 





MORE ABOUT THE DOG TIGE. 
BY MRS. L. B. BACON. 


E have been conscious for some time of an 
apparent coolness in the manner of our neizh- 
btor’s dog Tige toward our family, and the conscious- 
ness was not a pleasant one. Who can bear to be 
snubbed even by a recent acquaintance, and that only 
a dog, when there has been no just cause for it? Who 
does not feel to some extent degraded in his own eyes 
to have been in the least degree the victim of mis- 
placed confidence? 

And thus it proves to be in our intercourse with 
Tige. Notwithstanding all his professions of good 
will, which we believed in implicitly, and built hopes 
of protection upon, if we should chance to be lefi 
alone some night—notwithstanding the tempting 
lunches of bread and meat that were always ready to 
be served up for the refreshment of our canine guest, 
his calis became less and less frequent, and at length 
ceased altogether. 

When we meet him on the street there is none of that 
cordial recognition on his part, which dogs know so 
well how to express, and which if not too fervent is 
always grateful. We were away fora fortnight, but 
po dog met us at the gate on our return to wag our 
welcome home as aforetime. Without meaning to be 
obtrusive in our civilities, yet anxious if possible to. 
retain so agreeable a friend, we have studied various 
devices to reinstate ourselves in his esteem, but to no 
purpose. Evidently something is amiss; Tige is de- 
termined to cut us, but for what possible reason we 
were for along time unable to determine. 

At length we have hit upon the following solution 
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he mystery, and however humiliating to our pride 
= bev 8 pdr ignore the weight of evidence in 
its support. These are the facts: 

Tige’s master is building a splendid square-roofed 
‘house, with a tower—the most pretentious house in all 
tke region, and large enough to shelter two or three 
generations of Perkinses; and pray why should not 
dogs, as well as men and women (we know the latter 
are sometimes) be puffed up in view of such enlarge- 
ment? We have known lesser things thana fine house 
to lift one far above bis fellows, and if Tige proves 
himself to be not above the influence of this type of 
aristocracy, then I suppose those of his neighbors who 
occupy modest old-fashioned houses will henceforth 
be dropped from his visiting list. 

Alas! in what degenerate days are men living when 
such a rational, intelligent republican as Tiger mani- 
fests decided leanings toward: snobbery. 

And it is true of Tige. There is no doubt of it. Any 
body can see that the pride and self-complacency in 
which he indulges, in view of that new house, are only 
equalled by the contempt which he feels for his less 
favored neighbors. We could overlook such weakness 
in some insignificant whiffet of a dcg, who can claim 
no other patent to distinction—but in such an one as 
Tige, it is (to borrow an adjective from a little two 
years old, with whom we claim kinship) “too eediti- 
lous” But if one isa little vexed at his high and mighty 
dirs, one is no less amused to observe the wonderful 
weight of responsibility which has seemed to rest upon 
the dog since that house has been in process of ere3- 
tion. He concerned himself but little about the dig- 
ging of the cellar, although he is never wholly indif- 
fcrent toanything of interest to the family—but when 
the building began to assume imposing proportions, 
Tige’s consequence increased in about the same ratio. 
He obtained leave of absence from the store, and day 

-and night he is on duty there, apparently grudging the 
time required to secure needful food and exercise. 
With what ever-increasing delight does he, day after 
day journey from room to room, overseeing the labor 
of the builders, poking bis nose into sundry cupboards 
and pantries, musing, possibly, upon the sundry good 
things hereafter to be stored therein, and wondering 
if ever a dog had promise of such a home before? 
One can almost fancy, as he walks pompously up and 
down the piazza, or suns himself complacently before 
the door, that his thoughts may be akin to those of 
the monarch Nebuchadnezzar when he exclaimed, 
“Ts not this great Babylon that I have builded?” etc. 

No doubt, when the family have moved into the new 
house, tinkers and tin-peddlers and such like will give 
them a wide berth for Tige’s sake. 

Happily, neither men nor dogs “‘by taking thought 
thereto can add one cubit to their stature,” otherwise, 
upon occasions such as the present epoch in Tige’s 
life, numbers of both species might be found, in the 
condition of a tall, fast-growing boy known to the 
writer years ago, to whom an old wag often said, 
“Obed, Obed, Iam concerned abdut you, Obed! I’m 
afraid you'll grow out 0’ sight o’ land.” 


One thing more concerning this dog, and we are 
done. 


Uniike the dog ‘Major’ that we read about a few 
weeks since in the the Christian Union—Tige is not 
“a born hunter.’”’ Any one with half an eye can se2 
that he is not adapted to any but the most peaceable 
pursuits, and one would suppose that so sensible and 
well-informed a dog as he might know intuitively 
enough about himself, never to mistake his calling. 
But self-knowledge is never intuitive, and certainly 
it is the hardest of all kinds to acquire; and hencea 
few times in his life Tige has committed the egregious 
blunder of supposing he could hunt wild game. It 
would seem that he had enough to do in pursuing his 
ordinary avocations, such as driving the cows and 
geese away from the common, maintaining the watch 
and care of all the children at this end of the town, 
together with the oversight of his master’s business, 
night and day—to satisfy a moderately ambitious dog, 
especially as thereby he secures a comfortable living. 
But Tige has not learned, “Shaving food avd raiment, 
therewith to be content.” Not that but he 1s generally 
happy and contented enough with his loi—any but a 
most unreasonable dog would be—but T:ge is subject 
to periods of unrest and discontent, and at such times 
his labors or their results do not satisfy him. Measur- 
ing himself with other dogs, it seems to him he is not 
accomplishing anything, that his position is not just 
‘such as his talents entitle him to, although he is the 
Leloved ‘‘ Head Center” of the whole fraternity here- 
abouts—a sort of patriarch among the dogs—a settler 
of their disputes, either by mild measures or harsh 
ores, but from whose decisions there is no appeal. 
And by the way it is really touching to see the affec- 
tion which the little dogs all around here manifest for 
Tige. He will play with them and fondle them as one 
does a child, and they will caper about him, and tum- 
ble all over him, and lick his face, and testify in every 
possible way that they know that he is just the dearest 
old fellow in the world. 

Notwithstanding all this, he has seasons of depres- 
sion, when his little world seems very narrow and cir- 
cumscribed, when he, peor fellow, pleds on year after 
year, his life as barren of adventure as that of the 
country youth, who has become tired of the old farm 
or workshop, and is determined to start out and seek 
his fortune. And so it is that Tige sometimes pants 
for distinction, He longs for a career; and how are 
such as he to distinguish themselves except in pursuit 
of game? Now it is perfectly vain to reason with 
Tige, under these circumstances, or to try to convince 





him that he is not by birth and education adapted to 
the chase; that he is no way akin to pointer or setter, 
or fox-hound or terrier, and that his whole life has 
been spent in the quiet pursuit of trade—one thing his 
heart is set upon, and that is, a hunting he will go. 

Nobody doubts but in open combat Tige could grap- 
ple successfully with any wild beast that ever infested 
our forest. He lacks neither courage nor strength. 
The punishment which certain of his own species 
scmetimes suffer at his hands is proof enough of this. 

But he does not in any sense belong to the sporting 
fraternity. He is not familiar with the tricks of the 
trade; and he is so honest and sober-minded tha 
doubt all the young bloods among the dogs think that 
heis a dreadfully old fogyish fellow, and they would 
not be surprised if he were to send word to the foxes 
and hares that he was about to pursue, so as to give 
the poor creatures a fair chance for their lives. 

Now happily there is nothing more ferocious 
in all our borders than foxes and _ raccoons. 
But even one of these latter brought brave 
old Tige to grief and very near to death, 
about two years ago, while he was laboring under a 
paroxysm of the hunting fever. For aught we know, 
it may have been one of the identical coons that figured 
in the presidential campaign years and years agone,— 
at least the shrewdness and cunning he displayed 
were sufficiert to justify the suspicion. 

It was not in any fair trial of strength or speed that 
Tige failed, but for want of tact, and of sufficient 
knowledge of the craftiness of coons he was out- 
witted. 

He had no idea the creature would be guilty ofsuch 
meanness, and the coon in turn, no doubt, thought 
any method of defense lawful with such an enemy at 
his heels, and so he ran out upon a leg over the creek 
and jumped in. Tige of course followed, thinking, 
doubtless, his chances of success greater in the water 
than onthe land. But this is where he reckoned with- 
out his host, for the coon in a twinkling leaped upon 
the dog’s head and held it under thfe water. This is 
said to be a trick of coons; and had Tige been familiar 
with their tactics, gs he should have been, to go coon- 
ing on his own responsibility,—he would have been pre- 
pared forit. But he was not, and hence no poor dog 
ever came so near a drowning, and escaped it. 

His master’s son, Alfred, was boating upon the 
creek, and fortunately had his rifle with him. Per- 
haps he and Tige had gone out in company, and the 
dog had wandered off alone in quest of game. I do 
not know about that. But Alfred saw from a dis- 
tance the struggle, and found, as he rowed nearer, 
that Tige was in trouble. The head of the raccoon 
alone was above water, and at that the young man 
aimed and shot him dead. But Tige sank, also, and 
did not rise. : 

As the water cleared Alfred saw the dog lying in the 
bottom of the creek, apparently lifeless. Getting one 
of his oars under him, with great difficulty and at the 
peril of his own life, he lifted the poor creature into 
his boat, and set about the work of resuscitation as 
faithtully as if it had been a brother-man, instead 
of a poor dumb brute. 

Fora long time Tige hovered between life and 
death, but life triumphed, and Tige came back to 
mingle with his fellows, a sadder and a wiser dog. 

Ihave not heard that since that eventful day he 
has ever been a cooning. 





THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 
CHAP. V.-THE FOUNDLING. 


NHE young birds were beginning to hatch, and 
now the parents had busy work of it all day long 
bringing worms and insects to their nests. We had a 
noisy time the day the young robins came off with the 
old ones, screaming and flying wildly about. One 
venturesome fellow got out as far as the chip-yard, 
where the rooster chased and pecked him, till we res- 
cued him, and put the little fellow into a cage, hang- 
ing to the bough of a tree. Here we watched the par- 
ent birds feeding him, and saw them bring feasts of 
worms and cherries. For afew days our lawn seemed 
full of young robins with speckled breasts, hiding in 
the grass, but the old birds seemed to know perfectly 
weil where each young one was and did not fail to feed 
t in its turn. 

For several days we heard a strangely harsh noise 
from the cbipping-sparrow’s nest, the one hidden by 
the upright bough. The explanation soon came. I 
stood by my front window early one morning. The 
dews had fajlen heavily and there was a fog in the air, 
soon to be dispelled by the sun. Three young blue 
birds sat moping on the fence before me. They had 
not yet put on their holiday attire of blue, but were in 
plain drab. I think they were feeling a little forlorn 
at the idea of having to get their own breakfast, for I 
saw no parent-bird near. Again I heard that harsh 
note, and looking down’on the pavement that led to 
the gate, I saw the chipping-sparrow feeding a bird at 
least one third larger than herself. In color the 
stranger resembled a young blue-bird, but its head and 
neck and bill were those of a much coarser bird. Letty 
had scattered cake-crumbs profusely around the door, 
the evening before, and the dear little ‘‘ chippie’’ was 
industriously gathering them up, and stuffing them 
into the open mouth of this larger bird. He followed 
close after her, gobbled them down at one gulp, and 
vcciferously called tor wore. This strange phegom- 


enon continued through the day, and all the family 
saw it. Sometimes Chippie brought her charge around 
to the wood-yard, and fed him there. Wherever she 
went he followed. We discussed the matter much; it 
Was so unusual a thing to see one bird feed another of 
a different kind. 

By and by, I suggested to Annie, ‘‘ that were it not 
for color I should think it might be the young of the 
cow-bunting, the only bird in this country that lays 
its eggs in other birds nests, leaving them there to be 
hatched, and the young reared by strangers.” 

“What is the color of the cow-bunting?” said she. 

‘Black, with the feathers of the head and neck re- 
esembling brown plush.”’ 

She reminded me that the young were often differ- 
ent in plumage from their parents. So we looked in 
our big volumes and found that the description of the 
young cow-bunting would apply exactly to this bird, 
Then I remembered a flock of rather small black birds 
we bad seen below the orchard, early in May. 

“Those,”’ said I, ‘must have been cow-buntings and 
even then, perhaps, one was meditating an invasion of 
this very nest.”’ 

I have read thet they prefer the nest of a smaller 
bird for this purpose, and their egg being larger than 
the others, takes the most warmth from the mother 
and hatches first. Whatever is the reason, the foster 
parent never appears with more than one. The sum- 
mer yellow-bird has been known to build a second 
bottom to her nest, right over the egg, when she has 
been thus imposed on, and in one case, when the cow- 
bunting invaded her premises the second time, she 
built still another bottom, so that her nest was formed 
three-storied and carefully preserved by a naturalist. 

“Well,” said Annie, “I didn’t think I should ever 
have an opportunity to see this bit of bird-life, and 
here itis right under my eyes. Mind, Hervey, scatter 
the cake-crumbs around every day; we will make it 
as easy as ever we can for the dear madam.”’ 

And so he did, and day by day, we watched the pa- 
tient little mother feed her great, greedy, boy, se2m- 
ing to have no time to swallow a mouthful herself. 
Sometimes he would remain upon the bough while she 
went down to gather up the crumbs; she would fill 
both cheeks full as a squirrel does, and thea flying 
up disgorge two or three mouthfuls into his great opem 
beak, which he would swallow at once and call harshly 
for more. He seemed the very personification of 
greediness. Even after he got able to pick up the 
crumbs for himself, he would not let his little mother 
haveany peace, but would go about, “hollering” loudly 
in her ear for more. After about a week he disap- 
peared and I suppose by that time he was big enough 
to join a flock of his own kind. 

For long time after, ‘as greedy as a cow-bunting.” 
became a favorite comparison in the family. 

There are some anecdotes concerning the cow-bunt- 
ing related in a letter which Wilson received from a 
friend, so interesting that I cannot forbear closing 
this chapter with them. 

“The deportment of the female, when the time of 
laying draws near, becomes particularly interesting. 
She. deserts her associates, assumes a drooping, sickly 
aspect, and perches on some eminence where she can 
reconnoiter the operations of other birds in the pro- 
cess of nidification. If a discovery suitable to her pur- 
pose cannot be made from her stand, she becomes 
more restless, and is seen flitting from tree to tree, till 
a place of deposit can be found. Seeing a female pry- 
ing into a bunch of bushes, in search of a nest, Pae- 
termined to see the result if practicable; and knowin 
how easily they are disconcerted by the near approac 
of man, I mounted my horse and proceeded slowly; 
sometimes seeing and sometimes losing sight of her, 
till I had traveled nearly two miles along the margin 
of acreek. She entered every thick place, prying with 
the strictest scrutiny into places where thesmall birds 
usually build, and at last darted suddenly into a thick 
copse of alders and briars, where she remained five or 
six minutes, when she returned, soaring above the un- 
derwood and returned to the company she had left 
feeding in the field. Upon entering the covert, L 
found the nest of a yellow-throat with an egg of each. 
The deportment of the yellow-throat on this occasion 
is not to be omitted. She returned while I waited 
near the spot, and darted into her nest, but returned 
immediately, and perched upon a bough near the 
place; remained a minute or two and entered it again; 
returned and disappeared. In ten minutes, she re- 
turned with the male. They chattered with great 
agitation for half an hour, seeming to participate in 
the affront, and then Jeft the place. A few days after, 
the nest was removed, I know not how.” 


The following anecdote will show, not only that the 
cow-pen finch insinuates herself slyly into the nests of 
other birds, but that even the most pacific of them will 
resent an insult : 


“A blue-bird bad built for three successive seasons 
in the cavity of a mulberry tree near my dwelling. 
One day when the nest was nearly finished, I discov- 
ered a female cow-bird perched upon a fence-stake 
near it, with her eyes apparently fixed upon the spot, 
while the builder was busy in adjusting her nest. The 
moment she left it, the intruder darted into it, and 
in five minutes returned and sailed off to her compan- 
ions with seeming — which she expressed by her 
gestures and notes. 
entered the nest, but instantaneously fluttered back, 
with much apparent hesitation, and perched upon the 
highest branch of the tree, uttering a rapidly-repeated 
note of complaint, and resentment, which soon brought 
the male, who reciprocated her feelings by every de- 
monstration of the most vindictive resentment. They 
entered the nest together and returned several times, 
uttering their uninterrupted complaints, for ten or 
fifteen minutes. The male then darted away to the 
neighboring trees, as if in quest of the offender, and 
fell upon a cat-bird, which he chastised severely, and 
then turned to an innocent sparrow that was chan 
its ditty in a peach-tree, mg mm ye the affro 
was co passionately resented, I found the blue-bird had 





laid au egg the nest day.” 


e blue-bird soon returned and - 
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ein which revivals were ex- 

pected in the summer more than in the winter; 

for, before the modern practice of warming churches, 

it was not expected that spiritual warmth could be 
maintained in cold churches. 

But now all this is reversed, and the cold season is 
the time for revivals, and none are looked for in the 
summer. Accordingly, with one exception, none are 
reported. The exception consists in the revivals 
of camp-meetings. 

CAMP-MEETINGS. 

Though the Presbyterians claim the henor of having 
introduced these meetings, still it must be conceded 
that our Methodist brethren have made the most ex- 
tensive use of them, and, as we have before stated, are 
carrying out a system of them in different sections of 
the nation. In addition to those that are under the 
direction of the general Methodist body, there are 
others under the care of the “National Camp-meeting 
Association.” The members of this Association are 
also Methodists, but are distinguished by a more 
practical promulgation of the Wesleyan doctrine of 
perfect sanctification. The celebrated Mrs. Sarah L. 
Smiley is now co-operating with these, and in a ser- 
mon recently delivered at the camp-meeting at Sea- 
Cliff Grove, she intimated that there had been an ex- 
tensive falling away from this doctrine in the 
Methodist body, and that she had found more preju- 
dice against it in that church than in any other. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF HOLINESS. 
’ Those who hold to this doctrine of perfect sancti0- 
cation as practically true have formed the ‘‘ National 
Association for the Promotion of Holiness ’’; and pub- 
lish in Boston the Advocate of Christian Holiness,—a 
monthly exclusively devoted to the spread of the 
doctrine and experience of the Higher Christian Life, 
It is edited by the Rev. W. McDonald, aided by the 
Rey. W.H. Booleand the Rev. G. Hughes. This month- 
ly is also the organ of the “ National Camp-meeting 
Association,” consisting of the following persons 
from all parts of the nation: 
Rev J. S. Inskip, New York, President. 
Rev. W. McDonald, Massachusetts, Vice-President. 
Rev. Geo. Hughes, New Jersey, Secretary. 
Rev. W. H. Boole, N. Y. Rev. C. Munger, Me. 

“  L. R. Dunn, N. J. “* W. Nast, D.D., O. 

“ G. C. Wells, Minn. “ B. M. Adams, N.Y. 

“6 J. E. Searles, N. Y. ‘“* A. McLean, N. Y. 

“6 J. B. Foote, N. Y. ‘© W.T. Harlow, Mass. 

**  W. B. Osborn, Fla. “J. A. Wood, Pa. 

“ W.L. Gray, Pa. “A. Lowry, D.D., O. 

Rey. S. Coleman, Pa. 
NATIONAL CAMP-MEETINGS, 

The ninth National Camp-meeting was held at Oak 
“Corners, between Geneva and Canandaigua, N. Y., on 
the line of the N. Y. Central Railroad. According to 
a very full account of it in the Advocate of Holiness, 
it was atime of great spiritual power. Sinners were 
converted, and many entered upon the higher life, and 
many opposed to the doctrine of perfect sanctification 
were convinced and made confession. 

The tenth National Camp Meeting was held on July 
3-10 at Sea Cliff Grove, on the North Side of L. L., in 
sight of the Sound, and almost in sight of New York. 
This, too, is described as a time of power. In addition 
to Mrs. Smiley, Mrs. Hannah W. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
preached with great acceptance, especially in devel- 
oping and confirming the higher life. Many testi- 
monies were given during the meeting; some pro- 
fessed conversion, but still more the attainment of 
the higher life. It has been decided after three more 
meetings to hold the fourteenth National Camp Meet- 
ing at Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 21, 1872. Wherever 
these camp meetings are held, the Association concen- 
trates a preaching and working force. They ask aid 
to meet the traveling and other expenses of those who 
shall go to the far South to engage in this labor of love. 
Rey. J. S. Searles, 265 Washington street, Brooklyn, N. 


Y., is the treasurer, to whom contributions can be | 


sent. 
NEW WATERING PLACES, 


camp meetings on the seaboard. To escape 
extravagance and worldliness of fashionable resorts, 
and to secure a higher religious tone of 
watering places have been laid out in connection 
with the camp meeting grounds. This has been done 
at the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting grounds, four 
miles below Gen. Grant’s cottage, at Long Branch, New 
Jersey. Some seventy gentlemen have erected cot- 
tages here, and lots are offered for sale at various 
prices. The plan is highly recommended by Bishop 
Simpson, of Philadelphia. 

A local association called the Sea Cliff Grove Associa- 
tion prepared the Sea Cliff camp grounds and pursued 
asimilar course. We see that the Advance represents 
the National Camp Meeting Association as making a 
purchase here of several hundred acres for about one 
hundred thousand dollars, and then laying out a town 
and selling lots at a rate that would give them a clear 
profit of half a million of dollars, and as doing this in 
the belief “that a fair share of worldly wisdom is not 
inconsistent with the pursuit of holiness.’ Such 
things, if believed, would lead to the conviction that 
the National Camp Meeting Association is in fact a 
gigantic organization for making money, using camp 





society, | 





meetings for this end. On the other hand their organ 
says, perhaps not having seen the statement of the 
Advance, “the National Association went to Sea Cliff, 
as to other grounds at the invitation of the local asso- 
ciation, (the Sea Cliff Association) sharing no responsi- 
bility as to the arrangements on the grounds, having 
in view the single object of promoting Scriptural holi- 
ness.” The Advance represents the National Associa- 
tion as laying out the town, making roads, streets and 
avenues; erecting houses etc., and then advertising 
the “‘ greatest camp meeting,’ and beginning to sell 
lots. We cannot believe that the men in all parts of 
this nation who compose this Association and whose 
‘names we have given, were engaged in any such specu- 
lation; and until the Advance shall produce good 
evidence of the truth of these statements, we shall 
prefer to credit the denial of the organ of the National 
Association, and we are sure that the Advance, if mis- 
informed will take pleasure in correcting them, for the 
character of such an Association as spiritual, disinter- 
ested and not mercenary, is their highest power and 
is essential to their success. 


BAPTIST COLLEGE. 


The Baptists of Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, 
- are to unite in building up the Mississippi College at 
Clinton. The number of white Baptists in Louisiana 
was reported at their State Convention, July, 12-15, as 
12,000, to 15,000. The number of colored Baptists in the 
State is estimated at 50,000. 


Religious Items. 


—The New Jersey Temperance Union (Roman 
Catholic) now numbers over forty societies with a 
membership of nearly four thousand. Their second 
annual meeting was in Paterson, N. J. Over one hun- 
dred thousand of the addresses of Bishop Bayley 
and Father Burke, on that occasion, have been distri- 
buted by the societies, and have done immense good. 
An address is to be delivered by Father Burke in 
Elizabeth in next September, and great preparations 
are being made to make it a great success. 


—The national organization, consummated last 
September at Baltimore, of which we gave an account 
at the time, is operating with great power and suc- 
cess. J.J. Mahoney calls it ‘‘ the great Temperance 
movement, now sweeping the country from North 
to South, and from East to West.’’ 

The success of the movement ]s due in great part to 
the zealous co-operation of the bishops and other ec- 
clesiastics. The movement is certainly a national bles- 
ing. 

—On Sunday, July 28, Bishop Loughlin dedi- 
cated a Roman Catholic church at Patchogue, L. I. On 
Sunday, the llth of August, he dedicated a cemetery, 
at Oyster Bay, purchased by the parishioners of Fa- 
ther McEnroe. 


—Rev. Joseph B. O'Hagan was instituted: as 
president of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., on 
July 31. 

—The Catholic Union of New York, in reference 
to the twenty-sixth anniversary of the accession of 
Pope Pius IX., forwarded to him an address of con- 
gratulation, together with an offering of twenty-sev- 
en thousand five hundred franes‘in gold. To this ad- 
dress the Pope returned an affectionate and paternal 
reply, with his benediction, through Cardinal Bar- 
nabo. 

A meeting of German Catholics was held in 
Cincinnati at Mozart Hall, to condemn the course of 
the German Government in expelling the Jesuits from 
Germany. They adopted resolutions severely repro- 
bating those proceedings, and expressing deep sym- 
pathy with the expelled Jesuits. and resolved to trans- 
mit copies of them to the Emperor William and to 
Bismarck, 

—Rev. Robert Stewart has accepted a professor- 
ship in the Newburg, N. Y., Theological Seminary. 
Rey. Dr. Harper, and Rey. W. W. Barr will be associ- 
ated with him. 


—It is stated that Ezra Cornell is te give $500,000 


; tothe labor department of Cornell University. 


—Prof. Geo. W. Eaton, D.D., LL.D., for twelve 
years President of Madison University, and an eminent 


| Baptist preacher, died Aug. 3, at Woodland Height, 
A new measure has been initiated in connection with | 
the 


Hamilton, N. Y. 

—Dr. R. R. Gurley, long Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society, died recently, after a life of 
untiring benevolent labor. ; 

—Rev. Edward Griffin, of the First Chureh in 
Burlington, has been appointed Professor of Latin in 
Williams College, Mass., in place of Professor Carter, 
who has been chosen Professor of German in Yale 
College. 

—Forty probationers were received into full 
fellowship in the Central Methodist Caurch in Lowell, 
Mass., on Sunday, Aug. 4, by the Rev. Mr. Dorchester, 
the Pastor. 

—It is stated that J. G. Bennett bequeathed 
$250,000 to the building fund of the great Cathedral on 
Fifth avenue. 


—A camp-meeting at Sea Cliff Grove is adver- 
tised for Aug. 20. A large number of Methodist min- 
isters, and many of other denominations, are engaged 
to preach. Among them are Drs. Tyng and Armitage, 
and J. Hyatt Smith. Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
England, is also expected to preach onze during the 
meeting. 


—Rev, Reuben Andruss, D. D., has keen elected 





President of Indiana Asbury University in place of Dr. 
Bowman, who was chosen Bishop. 

—Rev. Alexander Winchell, D.D., has been chosen 
President of the Methodist Syracuse University, by a 
unanimous vote. The prospects of the University are 
cheering. 

—Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Liverpool, sailed for this country 
on Aug. 8, and will remain till October. He is said to 
preach to the largest church in England after Spur- 
geon, and to be eminent as a preacher and lecturer. 
He favors open communion. 

—There is a powerful revival in the Home- 
stead M. E. Church, in Trenton, N. J. This is one of 
two societies recently formed, numbering about 
seventy-two members. Two churches have been com- 
menced, one of which will’ be dedicated Oct. 1st. 


--The Northwest Texas Methodist Conference 
since its organization has increased in church member- 
ship nearly one quarter anrually, and in five years has 
doubled its effective force, Every other interest 
of the church has improved in even a higher ratio. 

—Rev. W. G. Howe, of Olneyville, R. I., goes to 
Lewiston, Me., as Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Bates College. He has a high character as a pastor 
and a divine. 

—A plea for “liberty in the matter of the Lord’s 
Supper” has been signed by about one hundred regular 
Baptist ministers who agree with the principles of 
the plea. 

—There are about 200,000 communicants in the 
Moravian Church. 

—Six Baptist churches in Philadelphia are now 
without pastors. 

—In South Carolina there are about 500 Baptist 
churches, and only about 300 ministers. 

—The journal of the Episcopal Convention for 
Long Island reports for 1872: Clergy, 95; Churches and 
Chapels, 82; Parishes, 62; Communicants. 10,519; Sun- 
day-school Teachers, 1,502; Scholars, 2,162; Contribu- 
tions, $493,739.54. 

—Bishop Clarkson, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, preached, on July 2ist, at North Platte, Ne- 
braska, and called a meeting to raise funds to erect a 
church. He offered to raise one-third, if the people 
would raise the rest, which they agreed to do. The 
town is about 300 miles west of Omaha, and has about 
1,C00 inhabitants. 

—On Wednesday, July 24, the Northern Convo- 
cation was held at Fremont. Six clergymeh were 
present. The Bishop preached to a large congrega- 
tion in the evening. 

—Rev. Robert Stewart, United Presbyterian, 
has been dismissed from his church in Davenport, N. 
Y., to assume a Professorship in the Theological Sem- 
inary in Newburgh, N. Y. 

—Rev. E. T. Jeffers, having been chosen President 
of Westminster College at New Wilmington, Pa, has 
been dismissed from his pastoral charge at Oxford, 
Pa., and has entered upon his new and important field 
of labor. 

—A correspondent of the Christiun Era says: 
“The Methodists have an itinerant system. We (the 
Baptists) have the itinerancy without the system. In 
the Taunton Association, where I happen to be just 
now, out of sixteen churches only oue pastor has been 
settled over five years, while a majority have been 
settled within two years. Of the two hundred and 
one pastors in this State, only twelve have been set- 
tled over ten years.” 

—Bishop Miles, of the colored Episcopal Chureh 
of America, has invited delegates from the annual 
conferences to meet in Augusta, Georgia, to elect a 
Bishop in place of Bishop Vanderhorst deceased. 

— The House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is announced to meet in New York, Oct. 
31, to elect a Missionary Bishop of Africa. As the cli- 
mate of the station is very unfavorable to tke whites, 
and as the present clerical laborers are nearly all co- 
lored men, why should not our Episcopal brethren 
appoint one of that race to this important post? . 





FOREIGN. 
DR. DULLINGER AND THE GREEK CHURCH. 


t 
R. DOLLINGER has been engaged in a new 
study of the history of the Greek Church, and 
has changed some of his former adverse opinions, as 
was obvious in the conference recently given by him 
in Munich. 

The Abbe Michaud has taken the same course in or- 
der to facilitate the union of the Greek Church with 
the Old Catholics. Leading members of the Greek 
Church favor the proposed union. They do not call 
for a fusion with the Greek Church, but renunciatior 
of the Pepe and his Church as heretical. Let the Wes‘ 
appoint their own Patriarch in his place, and then ac 
as equal and coirdinate with the Greek Church on a 
true orthodox basis. 

There is to be a conference on a union of this kind at 
which the Greek Church, the Church of England, and 
the Episcopal Church of America will be represented. 
Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has been appointed 
by the House of Bishops of the latter body, to act as 
delegate, and has been officially invited to attend. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland met at Belfast, June 3, 1872. There 
were present two hyudred gud fifty ministers, and 
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seventy-five Ruling Elders. Reports were made of the | 


progress of the Church in all her fields of labor, for- 
eign, continental, and domestic. The Temperance 
ance cause receives increasing attention, and there is 
need of it, for it was stated that the quantity of drink 
consumed in Great Britain annually amounted to more 
than five hundred millions of dollars in value. 1,036 
Sabbath Schools were reported, with 7,755 teachers, 
and 65,059 scholars. The continental and foreign mis- 





sions were represented as prosperous. But the main | ‘ 
| North Carolina give Caldwell, the Republican Gov- 


question of interest was 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Both custom and law are against the use of instru- 
ments in worship. About 1868 an express law was 
passed against it when a church attempted to intro- 
duce a karmonium. . 

Attempts were made in this meeting to change this 
legislation, and on these the debate came up. A pow- 
erful argument against the use of instrumental music 
was made by Rev. Francis Pettigrew. Rev. Dr. Watt, 
formerly of Philadelphia, replied, and conclusively 
defended the use of instruments. Then others entered 
into the debate on both sides. The war lasted all day 





and all night, and ended ina drawn battle, early in | 


the morning, one hundred and fifty-two voting on each 
side, and the Moderator declining to give the casting 
vote. After the thought of a year or more it will 
doubtless come up again. 

The effect of ceasing 1o rely on the state for any- 
thing, and of arousing the churches to their own sup- 
port, is seen in the following statement taken from 
the Evangelical Repository: 

“The report. on statistics exhibits the following 
items: The whole amount raised during the year for 
religious and charitable purposes was a hundred and 
seventeen thousand, two hundred and six pounds, 
being nearly four thousand, six hundred pounds, 
above the previous year. Going back six years, we 
shall see what progress has been made. In 1866, the 
number of families was eighty-three thousand, and 
over one hundred and twenty-six thousand communi- 
cants; the number of stipend payers sixty-nine thou- 
sand; and the total sum raised, for all the objects, 
was a little over eighty thousand pounds. In 18683, it 
had risen to £94,218. It made a sudden leap of ten 
thousand pounds, in 1871,—the first year of the new 
sustentation fund,—the total in that year being one 
hundred and thirteen thousand pounds; and now, 
in 1872, it has risen to more than a hundred and seven- 
teen thousand pounds ($585,000). Without any in- 
crease of membership, almost one-haif has been added 
to the income of the church.” 

Delegates were present from England, the Con- 
tinent, and America. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, and 
Rev. J. B. Dunn addressed the assembly, and gave a 
glowing statement of the numbers, liberality and 
power of American Presbyterians. 

: Mons. Vernier, of Geneva, ir behalf of the Evange- 
lical Society, now engaged in the evangelization of 
France, made an earnest presentation of his cause. 
Signor Prochet also spoke in behalf of the Waldensian 
church, now an increasing power in Italy. 





The Week. 
From Tuesday, August 13, to Monday, August 19, 1872. 
ENEVA gossip has it that the work of the 
Arbitrators may be finished within three weeks. 
The dispatches, with the exception of those received 
by the World, predict a decision favorable to the 
United States. The World reports that we are to be 
mulcted in the sum of a hundred millions or so on 
English counter-claims. 

—James H. Ingersoll, the famous Tammany 
chairmaker, who, it will be remembered, fied to Eu- 
rope, was caught in town, arrested on a writ issued 
last February, and in due time admitted to bail. A 
letter from Attofney-General Barlow assures the pub- 
lic that the Tammany suits are being pressed as rapidly 
as possible, and that the talk about the prosecution 
having been bought off, has only this foundation—that 
propositions have been made, and utterly rejected, to 
compromise on payment of a round sum. 

—Mr. Gladstone has pledged his Government to 
the more extended introduction of the representative 
principle in local institutions, to secure equality and 
justice between landiords and tenants; to secure equal 
(that is fair), taxation for all classes, and, mark this, 
“to strengthen those invaluable principles of local self- 
government and local self-control, to which we look as 
among the main securities of the institutions of the 
country.” 

—It is pertinently said that France can borrow 
money easier than the United States, and at a lower 
rate of interest, simply because Repudiation has never 
had a recognized advocate within her borders. That 
is very true, and every hint at repudiation on the part 
oi a single one of our States, hurts all the rest. 

—Here is what the London Spectator thinks of 
Mr. Sumner: ‘‘Very able, very eloquent, and perfectly 
honest, Mr. Sumner is unfortunately one of those men 
who are unable to believe that an idea which he rejects 
can be honestly entertained by anybody else.” 

—Meat has gone up to twenty-six or twenty- 
eight cents (gold) per pound in England, and as the 
coal to cook it with is correspondingly high, consum- 
ers are in consternation. 

—The only surviving son of the Duc d’Aumale 
has died, so it is said, from over-education. This death 
leaves the Count de Paris heir of the Duc d'Aumale 
a8 well as of the Bourbon succession. 














—Arguments pro and con having been concluded, 


' the Barnard Court is in secret session considering the 


articles of impeachment. Their verdict will doubtless 
be known within a few hours. 

—Peru has had an abortive revolution. The 
Minister of War attempted to establish himself as Dic- 
tator, failed, and was killed with many of his 
friends and supporters. 

—Official returns from eighty-nine counties in 


ernor elect, a majority of 2,208. Three counties are 
stil] to be officially heard from. 

—Catholies and Protestants have taken up their 
ancient feud at Belfast, Ireland. The telegraph asserts 
that the riots are “religious.’”’ We doubt it; but they 
are certainly serious. 

—The Emperors of Prussia, Austria and Russia 
will shortly meet at Berlin, but nobody who has any 
business to know pretends to say what the meeting 
is for. 

—Only four State tickets are out in Louisiana, 


| but there is a fair prospect that the number will be in- 


creased before November. 


—War is apparently unavoidable between Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation. 





R. GREELEY broke his unwonted silence 
3 of weeks, in a speech on Wednesday, at Port- 
land, Maine, and has since then been speaking more 
or less whenever called upon. The self-denial which 
he must have exercised prior to that time, can 
probably be appreciated only by @ person who 
has for years been in the habit of public 
speaking, whenever it seemed to him good. Pro- 
bably the resolution would have been broken long 
ere this if the Tribune had not served asa safety-valve. 
In publishing a specially telegraphed report of the 
speech, that journal broadly asserts that ‘“‘Mr. Greeley’s 
purpose on his trip Eastward was to avoid publicity as 
far as possible,” and from the way in which he is said 
to have been followed up while at home, we can readily 
believe it. Mr. Greeley reminded his hearers that he 
has spent his life in struggling for impartial and uni- 
versal liberty, for the unity and greatness of our com- 
mon country, and for hearty reconciliation and peace 
among our countrymen. He apologized for violating 
the “unwritten law of the country that a candidate 
for president may not make speeches in vindication,” 
etc., etc., of himself and his policy. He declared that 
no Offices have been promised to any one. 

‘In two or three instances I have been asked to say 
whether I would or would not, if elected, confine my 
appointments to Republicans. I answered these by 
pointing to that plank of the Cincinnati platform 
wherein all who concur in the principles therein set 
forth are cordially invited to —— in their es- 
tablishment and vindication. I never yet heard of a 
man who invited his neighbors to help raise a house, 
and proceeded to kick them out of it as soon as the 
reof was over bis head. For my own part, I recognize 
every honest man who approves and adheres to the 
Cincinnati platform as my political brother, and as 
such fully entitled to my confidence and friendly re- 
gard.”’ In regard to pledges given to the South, he said : 
**No Southern man has ever hinted to me an expect- 
ation, hope, er wish that the Rebel debt, whether 
Confederate or State, should be assumed or paid by 
the Union; and no Southern man who could be 
elected to a Legislature or made colonel of a militia 
regiment ever suggested the pensioning of Rebel 
soldiers er any of them even as a remote possibility.”’ 

The ‘‘carpet-bag’’ governments at the South 
have, he thinks, laid the way for his support at the polls 
in that section of thecountry. ‘‘ And the hope that my 
election may hasten this much desired hegira of the 
thieving carpet-baggers, has reconciled to the neces- 
sity of supporting me many who would otherwise 
have hesitated and probably refused.”’ 





We have awaited with some curiosity the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Wendell Phillips’ position in the 
Presidential campaign, and at last we have it in the 
form of a letter to the colored citizens of Boston. He 
declares fer Grant, and in so doing usessome tolerably 
emphatic language. He begins with a rather mourn- 
ful farewell to Mr. Sumner, whose mistaken choice of 
candidates is one which he feels sure will lead to 
fatal results. In reviewing General Grant’s political 
record he recalls the fact that when Sumner was sup- 
porting Grant for President, he (Phillips), workd vigor- 
ously on the other side, and admits that the *‘eminent 
merits’ of the Grant administration were a surprise 
to him. “We quote a few disjointed characteristic sen- 
tences: 

“The South has often announced—in the last in- 
stance by the lips of Jefferson Davis—that the cause 
was not lost, and musi*be won by getting possession 
of the Government and leaving us in the opposition. 
Such is the present plot. That Mr. Greeley sees it 
would never prevent his aiding it. That Mr. Sumner 
does not see it is to me matter of profound aston- 
ishment. At such a moment the regular Republican 
party becemes again the accepted and only instrument 
of resistance, and Grant represents loyalty as Lincoln 
did in 1861. . . . To put the slightest faith in the 
protestations of Coprerheads and Secessionists, made 
only to get office, is building ou a quicksand. With 
the exception of Mr. Sumner, no leading Republican 
does really put any faith in those protestations, Theirs 
is not a case of delusion. They are hypocrites, not 
dupes. They know well the plot, and for the sake of 
office are willing to help it, and risk the consequence. 
: - The Democratic millionaire who is willing to 
risk this has already ‘hedged.’ He holds millions of 
Confederate bonds, and is plotting to make on them 
four times over for all he loses on the national sesuri- 





ties, and then safely laugh at the small 
og tng Bowe y laug small bondholders 


On Thursday evening the colored citizens of 
New York and vicinity assembled in the Cooper Union 
to hear the debate on the political situation, between 
W. W. Saunders of Baltimore, and the Rey. H. H. 
Garnett of this city. The audience was mainly colored, 
and the result showed that the negroes are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Republican nominations. Of the 
speeches we do not care to say much. They did not 
rise to the dignity of debates, and we regret to add 
that if it had not been for the presence of the police 
Mr. Saunders would in all probability have been 
roughly handled. We are glad to see that the colored 
people know who are their friends, but it is much to 
be regretted that they allowed themselves to be so car- 
ried away by excitement as practically to refuse hear- 
ing the “rejoinder,” of the Greeley spokesman. Under 
the circumstances it is not strange that the Opposition 
press declares that the meeting was packed in the Grant 
interest. We are inclined to think that it is hardly 
possible to get together a meeting of colored persons 
in this vicinity without practically, if unintentionally, 
“packing” it m favor of the Republicans. Apparent 
ingratitude on the part of arace which he did so much 
to free and cnfranchise, must be a new and not alto- 
gether agreeable experience for Mr. Greeley. 


The whole Northern Atlantic seaboard has 
been visited during the week by an almost unprece- 
dented series of heavy thunder storms. Here in New 
York we have had daily installments, but Eastern 
New England has thus far fared worse than we. In 
Boston and Providence the number of instances 
where lightening struck is uncounted, and terrific 
storms have swept over the country in every direc- 
tion. It will be wonderful if New York escapes. 
Among the persons struck by lightning in the neigh- 
Lorhood of Boston was the poet Whittier. His in- 
juries are, however, very slight. We have at least 
something bordering on an explanation of the extra- 
ordinary power of the sun this summer, Several 
Italian spectroscopists, of whom we believe Tacchini 
is the most prominent, have established a rigid sur- 
veillance over solar phenomena, and now report that 
since May 6th the sun has been, partially at least, a 
magnesium light. On June 18th the presence of mag- 
nesiuna was detected all over the sun, and says Tac- 
chini, “It seemed to me as though I could see the 
surface of our great source of light renewing itself.” 
lt is certainly reasonable to suppose that this out- 
flow of magnesium may have affected the sun’s rays 
and power. Whatever other reflections or inferences 
may be drawn, it is impossible not to be impressed by 
the evidence which these observations afford of the 
sun’s mutability. 7 





Hints at the bogus character of the Herald’s 
African explorations and the discovery of Dr: Living- 
stone by Mr. Stanley had ashort-lived run in the Euro- 
pean papers, but have been entirely silenced:by official 
recognition of the letters brought from the: Doctor. 
Petty spite of some sort was probably at the bottom 
of all these stories, and Mr. Stanley is at the latest 
dates receiving medals from various European soei- 
eties and is being lionized generally in London. Later 
letters from him enabled the Herald to publish, en 
Wednesday the 14th inst., a large map of the African 
lake region as recently developed by Dr.. Livingtone. 
Any map corrected within the last ‘ten years will 
show the Nyanza and Tanganyika lakes. which were 
the supposed southernmost sources of the Nile. Dr. 
Livingstone has discovered a system of lakes, or as the 
geographers say, of a lacustrine river, to the westward 
from Tanganyika. The upper tributaries of the river 
reach southward toward the Zambezi river and the main 
stream was traced by Dr. Livingstone someseven hun- 
dred miles. In’ this journey he discovered five very 
large lakes lying in the midst of a wonderful mountain 
region, and went far enough before his men mutinied to 
satisfy himself that he was on the headwaters of the 
White Nile, there known as the Lualaba River. Possi- 
bly he is already on the way, re-enforced by our con- 
temporary’s supplies to verify his inferences and com- 
plete what he considers his life work. 





On Thursday evening, shortly after the entire 
edition of our issue for August 14th was ready for 
the mail, and after the pressmen had stopped work for 
the night, fire was discovered in a bag of cotton-waste 
used in cleaning the machinery. Two men seized the 
bag and tried to extinguish the flames, but the fire had 
advanced so far that the bag burst open, scatter- 
ing the burning fragments amongst other inflammable 
matter near by, where it spread with great rapidity. 
The room, which is a sub-basement extending from 
Beekman street under the Park Hotel, contained our 
large cylinder press, four folding-machines, two cut- 
ting-machines, and the various machinery necessary in, 
such an establishment. The alarm was at once 
given, and in a very few minutes several steamers 
were upon the ground pouring streams of water down 
the vault-holes through which flame and smoke were 
rolling up in dense volumes. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in bringing a hose to bear Girectly on the 
fire, but this was effected in the end and the fire ex- 
tinguished. All witnesses supposed that the press and 
other machinery were utterly ruined but when the 
wreck was cleared away it appeared that the damage 
was much less than was expected, and we are enabled 
to go to press at the usual time, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


HE recent brilliant auroral display, which was 

visible over a large portion of the country, from 

the Lakes as far south as Washington, reminds us that 

these wonderful phenomena are still without a satis- 

factory explanation, and suggests a few remarks on 

the characteristics of auroras, and the theories which 
have been advanced to accouut for them. 

‘The general appearances of auroras in these latitudes 
are so well known that we need not pause to describe 
them here; but we will nete briefly some of the more 
marked characteristics which these wonderful displays 
universally present, and which are confirmed by the 
testimony of all observers. 

First, then, as to the distribution of auroras;—the 
positions on the surface of the earth from which they 
are most often and most brilliantly visible. They oc- 
cur most frequently in the higher latitudes, and are 
almost unknown within the tropics. At Havana but 
six auroras have been recorded within a hundred 
years; and south of Havana auroras are still more in- 
frequent. As we go northward they increase in fre- 
quency and brilliancy, rising higher in the heavens 
and often attaining the zenith. Prof. Loomis has col- 
lected a great number of observations from various 
localities, from which he has deduced the average 
number of auroras seen annually at each place. These 
show that the region of greatest auroral action isa 
zone of an oval form surrounding the north pole, 
whose central line crosses the meridian of Washington 
in latitude 56°, and the meridian of St. Petersburgh in 
latitude 71°. Accordingly auroras are more frequent 
in the United States than they are in the same lati- 
tudes of Europe. On the meridian of Washington it 
is between the parallels of 50° and 62° that the displays 
are most frequent. The distribution in the Southern 
hemisphere has not yet been determined. 

Perhaps the most marked cbaracteristic of the au- 
rora is the effect which it exerts npon the magnetic 
needle. Auroras which were only visible in the north 
of Europe have been found to deflect the needle as far 
south a3 Paris, where accidental variations of 20°, due 
to this cause, have been observed. The effect of the 
Aurora Borealis or Polaris upon the magnetic needle 
is still more marked. We have had several epportu- 
nities of observing this phenomenon within the arctic 
circle. During the day preceding the display, the 
delicately-suspended needle of a magnetic instrument 
was from time to time violently agitated. At midnight, 
when the auroral exhibition was beautiful and bril- 
liant beyond description, the needle was drawn seve- 
ral degrees out of position, and had the tremulous mo- 
tion which is so characteristic of magnetic storms. 

Since the distinctive auroral characteristics are most 
decidedly and frequently presented in the polar re- 
gions we may obtain the clearest ideas of these phen- 
omena by an examination of the Aurora Borealis. 

This appearance usually takes place about as follows: 
At the close of day an indistinct light appears in the 
horizon in the direction of the magnetic meridian. 
This. luminosity gradually changes into a regular are 
of a pale yellow, with its concave side turned toward 
the earth. Finally, the rays burst all over the hori- 
zon, passing from yellow to deep green, and to the 
most brilliant purple. All these rays converge 
towards one point of the heavens, and they form 
then a porticn of an immense luminous dome. It is 
a significant fact, that this point of convergence lies 
in the direction of a magnetic needle suspended at its 
center; that is in the line of magnetic dip. 

And now, how is this wonder to be explained? 
There have been no lack of theories ; but of recent 
years philosophers have agreed that these phenomena 
are of electrical origin, for under no other supposition 
does it seem possible to explain their intimate con- 
nection with the terrestrial magnetism. We must 
content ourselves with a brief outline of only one of 
the current theories—that of M. De la Rive—which is, 
perhaps, one of the most satisfactory, and was, until 
recently, most generally accepted. 

From the well known fact that, in a body heated at 
-one end and cooled at the other, the positive elec- 
tricity passes from the warm to the cold part, and the 
negative in the opposite direction, he concludes that 
the lower extremity of an atmospheric column is 
always electrically negative, and the upper end posi- 
tive. An unlimited tension of the two opposite elec- 
trical conditions ought to result, were it not that 
when they reach a certain degree of energy, they 
neutralize each other. This neutralization may b3 
effected either in an accidental manner, as through the 
moisture of the air, the rain or snow, or through the 
mixture of the strata of different temperatures by 
winds ; or it may be brought about in a constant or 
normal manner. To explain the latter method, let us 
suppose the atmosphere to be divided into annular 
strata parallel to the equator. The positive electricity 
which is accumulated in the outer portion of the 
stratum cannot exceed a certain degree of tension 
without passing through the rarefied and much less 
moist air to the polar regions, where, finding an at-- 
mosphere saturated with moisture, it will reunite 
easily with the negative electricity accumulated upon 
the earth. Thus a circuit is formed; each annular 
.stratum gives rise to a current which travels from the 
upper portion of the stratum toward the poles, re- 
«descends, and returns by the surface of the earth from 














the poies to the lower part of the stratum from which 
it started. The aurora is the luminous effect of these 
electric currents, aud may be explained as follows: 
wken the sun passes into one hemisphere, and gives 
less heat to the other, the watery vapor which had ac- 
cumulated in the first during the summer begins to 
condense; the kind of moist cap which envelops the 
polar regions extends continually more and more, and 
facilitates the discharge of the electricity accumulated 
in the upper parts of the air. 

This theory agrees very well with most of the auroral 
phenomena, and, as we before remarked, was until re- 
cently very generally accepted; but the observations 
of Augstrém with that most marvelous of all our in- 
struments of research, the spectroscope, do not seem to 
confirm it. We must therefore seek a more satisfactory 
explanation. 

It has been suggested that auroral phenomena are 
of a meteoric character, but to the best of our infor- 
mation this theory has never been elaborated. Never- 
theless, this suy,nosition seems in some respects very 
satisfactory. 1t has been placed almost beyond a 
doubt by the recent observations of Schiapparelli, Le 
Verrier, Weiss and others, that meteors are fragment- 
ary masses, usually of small size, revolving around the 
sun, which in their course approach the earth, and 
drawn by its attraction into our atmosphere, are set 
on fire by the heat generated through the compression. 
The chemical analysis of fragments which have 
reached the earth, proves that their chief constituent 
is metallic iron, and significantly enough, the spectrum 
of the aurora exhibits the characteristic line of iron. 
In order to account for the aurora, we may suppose 
that small meteors, travelizg toward the earth with 
great velocity, are completely volatilized by the re- 
sulting heat. These clouds will be largely composed 
of vapor of iron, and will tend to arrange themselves, 
just as auroras do, about the terrestrial magnetic poles 
of the earth; and they should, by the theory, gradu- 
ally diminish in amourit and frequency toward the 
equator. The effect upon the magnetic needle would 
be readily accounted for, and also the ray-like appear- 
ances; but for the illumination we are still compelled 
to rely upon atmospheric electricity. Our space will 
not permit us to further élaborate this theory, but we 
think that the idea is worthy of serious consideration. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SWEET INCIDENT.—The following inci- 

dent, reported in the Congregationalist, occurred 
recently in a village where a revival was in progress: 
“The pastor, at a prayer-meeting, requested all who 
were Christians to go in a room by themselves, while 
those interested in religion, but not professing it, were 
desired to remain for a season. One by one they of- 
fered up short, fervent petitions for the forgiveness of 
their sins and for aid to live a life of holiness. It was 
asolemn time, and it seemed asif each one present 
must, for himself, offer a prayer. At last, a little’ boy 
of six years, with clasped hands, fervently repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, and was followed immediately by 
his sister of three years with ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep.’ When these babes in Christ, in the simplicity 
of childhood, had uttered their petitions, the room 
was hushed, as if an angel’s voice had been heard, and 
not a soul remained unmoved, all feeling that they 
were at the very door of heaven.” 


A NEGRO’s ARGUMENT.—An old negro named 
Pete was very mnch troubled about his sins. Perceiv- 
ing him one day with a very downcast look, his mas- 
ter asked him the cause. “Oh! massa, I’m such a 
great sinner!” ‘ But, Pete,’ said his master, “ you 
are foolish to take it se much to heart. You never 
see me troubled about my sins.”’ ‘‘I know de reason, 
massa,”’ said Pete; ‘when you go out duck-shooting, 
and kill one duck and wound anoder, don’t you run 
after de wounded duck?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Pete;’’ and the mas- 
ter wondered what was coming next. ‘ Well, massa, 
dat is de way wid youand nee. De debil has got you 
sure; but, as he am not sure of me, he chases dis 
chile all de time.”’ 


OvuR ARTISTS ABROAD.—They are now reaping 
a golden harvest, and must no longer complain that 
their art does not flourish from lack of pecuniary 
stimulus. Story has recently sold two parlor statues 
of his “Semiramis,’’ one to go to England and the 
other to America, for forty thousand franes each— 
eight thousand dollars in gold. As the actual cost of 
manufacturing such « statue does not exceed one 
thousand dollars, it is seen that the idea and modeling 
are very liberally compensated; or, indeed, far more 
thanany corresponding literary or professional labors. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts has recently voted 
thirty thousand dollars for two statues of prominent 
citizens to be placed in the Capitol at Washington, 
which could be executed in Europe by the best sculp- 
tors to their satisfaction for half thatsum. They ac- 
tually produce much better public statues than the 
average of ours for about one-third the money.—J. J. 
Jarvis, in the Independent. 

—Mr. Robert Buchanan has put his attempt to 
exterminate Swinburne and Rossetti in a critique on 
the “ fleshly school of poetry’ into a pamphlet. It is 
a good deal like picking out all the objectional words 
and phrases in Shakespeare or the Bible, and writing 
a commentary upon them. The original may be offen- 
sive, but the comment is obscene. Fleshly poetry may 
be bad, but carrion criticism is infinitely worse.— 
Golden Age. 





; 





—Wagner is never tired of making innovations 
in the conventional opera. It is said: that now he has 
an idea of placing the orchestra out of sight, as he con- 
siders that the presence of the musicians mars the 
general scenic effect. 


—How many essential elements are there in 
baptism ? 

Boy.—Three. 

Clergyman.—Three! Don’t you know that there are 
only two—the Word of God and water? 

Boy.—Why there must be a baby, and isn’t it an 
essential element?—New Covenant. 

—It has been said that a circle of ladies of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in Paris, have proposed the 
levying of a heavy tax upon their own dressmakers’ 
bills—to declare to government that they are ready to 
bear themselves, and to inflict upon their sister 
Parisiennes, a tax of ten frances for every one hundred 
for all dresses costing more than one huudred frangs, 
for the purpose of aiding the national budget. 

—A very hard-hearted clapper in an old church 
tower professed the intensest distress because its bell 
was hopelessly cracked. Many people thought it a piti- 
able position. and wished the sad-hearted clapper a 
better bell. But just then the ghost ef ancient Diog- 
enes, the sage, floated in through the window, and 
whistled most angrily: ‘‘ Master Clapper; cease your 
noise, and remember, in the first piace, you cracke1l 
the bell; and, secondly, nobody would have known it 
had you not told them.” I have observed often that 
those who bemoan divisions in a church are they who 
make them; and Ialso observed sometimes that they 
who make them are most ready to publish the fact; I 
have observed another fact, viz., that all clappers are 
not of as good metal as the bells they crack.—Baptist 
Weekly. 

—When the first telegram reached Amherst, giv- 
ing news of the victory of their boys at the regatta, 
some one elated with the result began to ring the col- 
lege bell. President Stearns soon made his appear- 
ance, and wanted to know what was going on. 
“They’ve won,” was the response. ‘Who? What?” 
said he. ‘‘ Why, our crew at Springfield.”” “Then 
ring,” shouted the now excited President, “ring it 
till itcracks.’’—Christian Register. 

—Iceland is now thrown open to the tourist. 
A line of steamors has been established to run ‘‘sum- 
mer trips’’from Scotland to that country. ‘The pas- 
sengers on the initial trip are said to have been much 
pleased with their expedition, notwithstanding the 
inconveniences arising from the wunt of roads, meaus 
of conveyance and hotel accommodations. These 
wants, however, will soon be supplied, when Iceland 
will become quite a favorable resort during the dog 
days. 

—A writer in the Christian at Werk has finally 
settled the question, How Christians shall dress. And 
this is his rule: “ Perfect neatness, order, and cometi- 
ness—the attire that, in the staiion in which you move, 
reminds neither of deficieney nor display. This rale 
would admit of simple ornaments; whether made of 
goldor pink ribbon would depend somewhat upon 
the length of your purse and surroundings.” 

—There isa tremendous power allowed to go to 
waste with every rise and ebb of the tide. Why can- 
not this be utilized by man? It is said that a person 
in New Haven hasinvented a machine for this pur- 
pose, The first tide-wheel is to be set up in the Quin- 
nepiac’ River, where the force of the tide that will 
bear on it is said to be about 7,000 horse power. Man 
may yet harness the mighty ocean to his enginery and 
make it do his bidding. 

—There is a man employed as a porter on a 
railway who brags of having a watch that keeps cor- 
recttime. He was heard to remark, not many morn- 
ings since, upon pulling out his watch, “If the sun 
ain’t over that hill in a minute and a half, he will be 
late.” 

—Several students from the Howard University 
at Washington are said to be serving as waiters at the 
Long Branch hotels. 


--The Michigan Central Railway Company 
earried more than thirteen hundred thousand passen- 
gers last year, and killed nobody. 

—It is true that U. S. Grant was indebted to his 
country for his military education, but his military 
services have done “a little something” toward squar- 
ing the account. 

—‘‘Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘it is a shame to 
speak ill of a man behind his back; but I think the 
gentleman who has just left the room is—an attorney.” 


—A Rochester man has discovered that a kero- 
sene bath, taken every morning before breakfast, will 
keep flies away from a person—as well as every other 
living thing. 

—A California hotel consists of the hollow trunks 
of ten immense trees, standing in a group a few feet 
apart. Nine of the hollow trees, duly papered and 
whitewashed, are used as bedrooms, and the tenth as 
an office and bar-room. So says the Court Journal,— 
a great authority in American matters. 

—Thornsand briars are but discouraged buds. 

—An Iowa clergyman has four boys, and the 
youngest is named Doxology, because he was the last 
of the hims. ; 

—Payson says, ‘‘When we meet in heaven we 
shall see how little we knew about it on earth.” 
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The Little Folks. 


A LESSON IN WAITING. 
BY F. A. WOOD. 


F there was one thing for which, more than 

any other, little Josy Brooks longed with all her 
heart, that one thing was a piano. True, she had not 
yet outgrown the doll-playing period; but at six years 
old, childish wisdom regarding dollies is fearfully 
profound, and Josy refused to be altogether comforted 
with her mute idols of wax, gutta-percha and saw- 
-dust. 

To say that this little girl was fond of music is to set 
up for her no unusual claim; but that Josy possessed 
this liking in a remarkable degree, no one that knew 
her could doubt. 

It must be confessed, however, that her taste was 
not as yet very discriminating. Everything was mu- 
sic, in her opinion; from the wailing accordeon of the 
young lady next door to the quaint, old-fashioned love- 
ditties of Rosanna, the maid of all work, and the care- 
less whistle of Sam the errand-boy. Alli her scanty 
hoard of pennies found its way into the pockets of 
such straggling Italians as wandered with hand-or- 
gans up among the hills into this quiet New England 
village: and the sight of a green-baize-covered pack 
caused her to thrill with joyous expectation. 

Josy was obliged, though, to depend chiefly upon 
her own bird-like voice for entertainment, for the 
hand-organs were rare, and pianos had not then, as 
now, become common articles of parlor furniture. In 
those days, to possess ‘‘an instrument’’ was to be dis- 
tinguished, and Josy’s home was not better than the 
majority of the neighbors. 

She made up the deficieney to the best of her ability 
by improvising a piano out of every hard flat surface 
that came in her way; a favorite substitute of this 
kind being the unused fender in the dining-room. 

It was an unhappy day for the Brooks household 
‘when Josy made her famous discovery of the resonant 
property of metal. Crouched down before the grate, 
she went through all the numerous scraps of song with 
which her little head was stored; the chubby, white 
fingers meantime pounding out avigorous rattling 
accompaniment, Only one other rejoiced in this pro- 
ceeding—the parrot, whose cage stood in one of the 
‘deep window-seats of thereom. The noise was inspi- 
ration to him, developing his vocal powers amazingly. 
He soon caught the refrain of many of the chilid’s 
songs, and, to her great delight, would shriek out the 
chorus. 

** Massy sakes, Miss Jo! You’re enough to craze a 
nation!’ exclaimed Rosanna, rushing in from the 
kitchen one day when a duet of this kind had been 
more than usually vociferous. ‘If you keep on in this 
style,-we shall all go to the ’sylure sure!” 

Going “to the ’sylum’’ loomed an awful picture 
before the child’s mind. She saw, at once, the whole 
melancholy family procession. 

‘Tt’s only make-believe piano,” she pleaded. 

“Tf that’s make-believe, deliver me from the real 
article!’”? was Rosanna’s snappish rejoinder. 
na’s patience was net of the long-suffering kind, 
‘especially on baking-days.) ‘‘Come! if you’ll quit 
now, I’ll make ye a little cake.”’ 

Nothing loth, Josy yielded to this sweet temptation. 
Besides, she was rather tired of make-believe. It was 
‘clear she ought to havea real piano. “TI’ll ask papa 
to buy one!” was her brilliant idea. 

But the ‘‘ modest asking”’ is not always “ followed by 
the deed in silence,’’ as the child soon found to her 
sorrow. Papa said, “ Wait till you area little older’; 
while mamma’s “by and by, if you are a good girl” 
‘Was even more discouraging. 

“But I wantit now!’ sighed the impatient ch'ld. 
** By and by will never come!’’ And so Josy rebelled 
(as who has not) against that most tiresome of all life’s 
discipline—the discipline of waiting! 

One afternoon she went with her mamma to Oak- 
side. This was the house of Mrs. Keith, a rich, child- 
less widow who had recently adopted her niece, a child 
only two years older then Josy. 

It happened to be the day of little Mary Keith's 

music-Jesson, and she was called in from the garden by 
Miss Ahn, the German governess, to go over some dis- 
mal five- finger exercises. 
’ During the lesson, Josy stood by, watching every 
movement with solemn interest. Her eager look 
caught Miss Ahn’s attention. “Dost thou like it so 
much, then, little one?’ she inquired kindly. The 
child’s only answer was a deep, long-drawn breath. 
The governess smiled, and seating herself at the piano 
began to play ;—polkas, marches and gay little waltzes 
glided swiftly from the tips of her slender fingers. 

Josy’s delight knew no bounds. The joy was infec- 
tious, and had the music continued in this strain much 
longer, she must have danced in spite of herself. Fi- 
nally Miss Ahm commenced a new melody, unlike 
anything hitherto known in Josy’s limited experience. 

What was this ?—so tender, soft and pleasing; so ex- 
-‘quisitely sad and yet so sweet. Josy could not com- 
prehend why her heart ached so, nor why her eyes 
filled with tears. She remained motionless long after 
the Jast note trembled into stillness. y 

Again Miss Ahn smiled—this time murmuring to 
herself, ‘“‘Idid not mistake. She has the true music 

‘liebe. The poor, little, hungry eyes!’’ And impul- 
‘sively taking Josy inte her arms, she covered the as- 
ttonished child -with kisses. ‘ Woulds’t thou know 








(Rosan-_ 





music like that, mein liebchen? The schine songs of 
Mendelssohn? Ach! he is so beautiful!’’ 

Vain question! What would not Josy give to learn! 

All the way home that night she was very thought- 
ful, but the subject of her meditations did not appear 
till she went to bid her papa good night. 

“Papa, do you think if I was somebody’s ’dopted 
little girl, like Mary Keith, I should get a piano?” 

“Perhaps so,’’ replied Mr. Brooks, laughing. ‘“ But 
would you leave your mamma and me alone and go to 
live with somebody else?” 

This view of the case was rather trying, but Josy, 
remembering the beautiful music, took new courage 
and with child-like, ready evasion promptly replied, 
“T might come back, you know, sometimes to see you.” 
“But where will you go?” inquired her father. ‘I 
don’t know any one that wants a little girl.” 

Neither did Josy; and she marched off to bed some- 
what crest-fallen. 

The next morning with the first beams of the fresh 
spring sunshine, Josy was wide awake, and jumping 
out of bed dashed down to the kitchen. 

The room was full of thin, blue haze—the smoke of 
burning fat. Rosanna was baking pancakes. 

This operation usually had great interest for Joy. 
She liked to watch the white foamy batter turn toa 
rich brown on the hot griddle; and to see th®*quick 
fling with which Rosanna caught up the cakes on the 
“flapjack turnel «s ske called the queer, little, spade- 
like knife in her t:20d) ané sent them flying over. No- 
bedy made suc | ancakes as Rosanna. They were 
none of those .as'pid, waxy, ginger-snap abomina- 
tions about 4: -ize of a dollar, but great, tender, 
puffy rounds a.*3ost as large as a dinner-plate, and 
needing a skillful hand to be turned unbroken. The 
high-heaped, buttered pile was next cut into four pie- 
shaped wedges, a share of one of these with a plenti- 
ful sprinklirg of maple-syrup making a breakfast fit 
for a queen. - 

This morning, however, the baking had no charms 
for Josy. ‘I’m going to be ’dopted—and have a piano 
—and when I’m big enough, give lessons like Miss 
Abn—and wear a dress that touches the ground—and 
bronze boots—and a beautiful gold ring—’’ 

*“ Good luck!” exclaimed the astonished domestic, 
breaking in upon this breathless narration. ‘Guess 
we've got on our high-heeled shoes to-day! If I’se in 
your place now, I’d get dressed so’s to eat my griddle- 
cakes while they’re hot!” e 

The sarcastic figure of the “ high heels’’ was Rosan- 
na’s favorite method of toning down high spirits. It 
always settled the matter for Josy. 

‘““T know somebody who will be glad of a little girl!’’ 
triumphantly declared Josy at the breakfast table, 
taking up the conversation of the night before, as if 
her chief thought must also be that of everybody else. 
Ben and Phebe will give me a piano!”’ 

“Did you dream that in the night?’ asked Mr. 
Brooks, laughing. 

“They live all alone,”’ hopefully pursued the child, 
“and I don’t know anybody else who does. They 
gave me a pop-corn ball the other day, and Ben said 
he wished I’d stay with him all the time.” 

“From a pop-corn ball to a piano—nothing is easier,”’ 
and Mr. Breoks tried to speak gravely. ‘I see, mam- 
ma, we shall have to lose our little girl, if she can’t 
wait patiently for papa to give her what she wauts.”’ 

But Josy’s mind was made up. 

The couple thus familiarly styled Ben and Phebe 
lived in a little red house at the end of the one long 
street in the village. They were worthy, hard-working 
people, respected by all who knew them, and general 
favorites among the children. Ben wasa sort of Jack- 
at-all-trades. Fie mended shoes, made gardens, and 
went out whitewashing. Phebe was a pale, thin, con- 
sumptive-looking woman, upon whom care and hard 
work had left sad traces. She was a capital nurse, 
ceok and housekeeper. It is not easy to tell what the 
village of Oldboro would have done without Phebe. 

Here was where Josy expected to realize her cher- 
ished wishes. 

“Good mornirz! I’ve come to stay! 
time!” 

The unexpected apparition in the doorway, as well 
as the sudden, startling announcement was almost too 
much for Phebe, and she nearly let fall the blue tea- 
cup she was wiping. 

She kissed and welcomed her little visitor. ‘ What 
does she mean, Ben?” as that good man at the noxt 
moment entered. 

“Tt’s all right!’’ was his somewhat vague reply. 
‘*“Mr. Brooks met me just now before I came in.”” He 
whispered to Phebe and then they both smiled. It 
was only natural they should feel pleased at her com- 
ing, thought Josy, happily unconscious that a smile 
may have a double meaning. 

The morning passed quickly. Josy found plenty of 
amusement up-stairs in Ben’s shop, watching him at 
his work of patching asturdy pair of leather boots. 

Theugh she had by no reans lost sight of the real 
object of her coming, yet she had a fine consciousness 


that it would be rather impolite to speak of the mat- 
ter immediately on her arrival. She approached the 
subject by degrees. 

“Tam really your ’dopted little girl, Ben?’’ as that 
worthy industriously pegged away. 

“Yes,” he replied; “my own little girl, and I shall 
have to go and fetch over all your clothes and play- 
things. You forgot to bring ’em, now, didn’t ye?” 

True, Josy had forgotten. ‘And will you buy me 
a piano. Ben ?’’—(this, very hesitatingly.) 


Stay all the 





“Certain,” said Ben, promptly. 

After dinner, Ben shouldered a hoe and took his de- 
parture. Josy watched Phebe at her work, and then 
stared from the window till she was tired. The weather 
changed; the clouds gathered and a cold rain began 
to fall. Josy would not confess that she sighed for her 
dolls. She looked around for something to play with, 
and spying Ben’s huge green goggles, she mounted 
into the big rocking-chair, with a newspaper, and 
played “ Grandpa”’ till she fell asleep. 

Phebe gently drew off the spectacles from the little, 
white nose, put a pillow under the curly head, and 
then stood tenderly looking down at the sleeping 
child. 

**She holds out well, but I wonder what the waking 
will be! Dear little impatient soul! Well, ‘children 
are not the only oves who have to learn by tears and 
many a heartache the lesson of waiting!’’ 

Phebe took her knitting, and sat down by the fire, 
but her work lay idly on her lap. Her eyes still rested 
on the child, and over her care-worn face stole a 
dreamy expression of content. 

Unconsciously, Josy preached a sermon. 

Ww hen -h. awoke the lamp was lighted, and Ben had 


come ".e*x tosupper. Josy was rather bewildered at 
first; »%at -addenly remem* ering why she had coms, 
teok h-a ¢ to ask, “* Whe =\\ you get my piano, 
Ben ?” 


**Oh, by and by,” was his cheery response. 

“By and by,” and “a little older.”’”’ Why, that was 
just what papa had said. Josy looked troubled, and 
her lips began to quiver. 

Ben glanced uneasily at his wife, who was at the 
table, serenely pouring out the tea. 

“Have some supper now,” said Phebe, 
we'll talk about the piano.” 

But the child was not so easily diverted. She 
thought of home, and suddenly broke into a fit of pas- 
siorate weeping. 

“T swan!” exclaimed sympathizing Ber, tenderly 
raising the little drooping figure, and drawing out his 
red silk bandanna, “It is a littie tough, and no mis- 
take! There, don’t cry now, and” « — 

What more he would have said wac lost; for, just 
then there came a quick step alo: ¢ the walk, the gate 
clicked, and in a few moments v -°v was nestling in 
her father’s arms. “I thought it was sbout time,” 
said Mr. Brovks, siniling. 


“and then 


Josy is a tall woman vow. Her dresses touch the 
ground; She wears bronze boots for aught [ know, 
(iam certain, however, about the beautiful gold ring), 
und she bas long since rejoiced in the possession of a 
pinnae. Lut she dves not give music-lessons, She has 
better work io do. As I wriie, there comes tv mea, 
‘rom the sunny south room across the hail, the sound 
of her sweet voice. She is singing Taubert’s Cradle 
song to asecond little Josy, who, with one tiny piak 
thumb in ber mouth, and with the long durk lishes 
sbuding the siceping blue eyes, is blissfully on Ler way 
to buby’s Greumiand. 





PUZZLES, 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
26 letters. 
%, 13, 17, 10, 24, 16, 6, 13, a town in a Roman provinee. 
12, 6, 11, 5, 18, 8, 26, a place in Judea. 
24, 11, 13, 24, 13, 5, one of the prophets. 
9, 24, 4, 12, 18, 13, 5, a station in the wilderness. 
1, 6, 21, 3, 6, 22, one of the unclean animals, 
10, 24, 11, 5, 20, 26, a son of Seir. 
15, 13, 12, 13, 24, 3, 2, 24, where Isaac once dwelt. 
11, 24, 10, 10, 24,18, a place of combat between several kings. 
28, 6, 14, 23, 13, 5, a place near Rachel’s sepulcher, 
19, 25, 2, 7, uttereth all his mind, 


The whole is a passage from Isaiah. MANTA. 


DECAPITATION, 

Behead a boy’s name, and leave a mark; behead again, and 
leave a vehicle; again, and leave a city of Moab. FLORA. 
BURIED BIBLE CITIES. 

* And he said, So do, my lord, if I keep not thy word.” 
Strict honesty is the only “ strait and narrow "’ way in busi- 
ness. Lina MAY- 
DIAGONALS. 
Acoin. To fine, Food. To shun. 
Wm. DINWOODr. 


Faithful. 
The diagonals are fond of puzzles. 


BLANK TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Any answer fulfilling the conditions will be considered cor- 
rect. 


(1.) ——is not a —— drink, but a —— to the senses. 
(2.) The idle —— —— all day. 

(3.) A horse with no —— has a —— —. 

(4.) Pressed to ——, she —— her —— thankfully. 





6.) The —— ruined the 
(6.) We will lunch on —— in the —— then——and then say —. 
BUNNY. 
e ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 31. 


Biblical Enigma.—“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 80 fulfill 
the law of Christ.”—FLOR«, LILA MAY, BUNNY, DINWOODIE, FAN- 
NIE, ANNIE, MARY, MARIE 

Arithmetical Puzzle.—Sev enty.—F LORA, LEWIS, JACK, LILA MAY, 
VINCENT, BUNNY, DINWOODIE. 

A Dissection.—Bismarck. car, rack, mar, brick, mask, ram, sir, air, 
Sam, bar, cram, risk, arm, Mars, crib, crab, back. _FLORA, VINCENT, 
BUNNY, DIN WOODIE. 

Square Word.— BARN 

AREA 
REA P 
NAP 8 

—FLORA, VINCENT, BUNNY. 

Hiddle.—Feet.— FLORA, VINCENT, BUNNY. 

Contractions.—Drama. Vacant. Flagrant. Amanda. Adapt. Lark. 
Placard.—FLORA, LEWIS, SADIE, LILA MAY, VINCENT, BUNNY, 
DINWOODIE. 

The Little Ones’ Enigma.~Mother Goose. i taRA, LEWIS, SADT, 
LILA MAY, VINCENT, BUNNY, DINWOODI 
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Miscellaneous, 


The Unexpected Fruit. 


{From “Recollections of Old Ministers” in the 
Christian Intelligencer.] 

T a session of the General Synod 
A. of our Reformed Church held in 
the oldlecture-room of the North Re- 
formed church in the city of Albany, 
more than thirty years ago, Mr. Bourne 
was a delegate, as was the writer. The 
clerk was calling the roll when the Rev. 
Dr. T. B. Welch, then Pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Pearl street, camein and 
seated himself by me. Soon the name of 
George Bourne was called and the an- 
swer was given, “‘ Here.’”’ Dr. Welch turn- 
ed to me and said, “Is that George 
Bourne, who was formerly pastor of a 
church in Germantown, near Philadel- 
phia?”’ I replied, ‘ Yes, sir.” Do you 
know him?” “Very well, sir.’’ Will you 
introduce him to me?’ ‘Certainly, sir. 
At the recess, the introduction was giv- 
en, wheu the following conversation en- 
sued: 

Dr. Welch asked Mr. Bourne: ‘ Do 
you remember when your home was in 
Germantown, your preaching asermon 
to young men in Dr. Stoughton’s church 

in Sansom street, Philadeiphia, where 
there was an immense assembly pres- 
ent?” ~ 

“Yes, very well,” said Mr. Bourne. 

*‘Have you that sermon with you?” 

“Yes, here,” putting his finger up to 
his head. 

“Willyou preach it'in my pulpit next 
Sabbath evening?” 

“* Where’s your church ?”’ 

**In this street, sir.”’ 

“‘Then [ will doas you wish.” 
rangement was made. 

On the Sabbath morning Dr. Welch, 
then in the height of his popularity, 
drawing large congregations, invited 
the great assembly to attend in the even- 
ing to hear the same sermon under 
which, more than twenty years ago, their 
pastor had been converted unto God. 

The ckurch was thronged. Mr. Bourne 
preached the sermon. At the close Dr. 
Welch rose and told the congregation 
that they had now heard substantially 
the same sermon which was God’s instru- 
ment whereby he had been brought to 
receive Christ Jesus as his Savior. Then 
turning around, he addressed Mr. 
Bourne, and told him that when he 
preached ‘‘ that sermon in Sansom street 
ehurch, about twenty young men were 
hopefully brought to Christ, of which 
number I am one, and nearly all of us 
have become ministers’of the Gospel of 
the blessed God”’—when, Mr. Bourne, 
deeply moved, said aloud: ‘I never 
heard of it before. ‘Bless the Lord, O 
my soul.’”’ 

A prayer of devout thanksgiving then 
followed from the lips and the heart of 
the overwhelmed pastor of that church, 
in which the congregation joined With 
deep emotion, while Mr, Bourne was as- 
cribing all the glory to God. 
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New Diamond Ficdds, 
[From the San Francisco Bulletin. } 

HE existence of deposits of the 

precious stones in Eastern Arizona 
and Western New Mexico has been quite 
well authenticated for many years. The 
Aztecs, at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico, had large stores of ru- 
bies, emeralds, and turquoises, which are 
not known to be found in any part of 
the present territory of Mexico, and 
which they invariably told the conquer- 
ers came from the north. To this day 
diamonds, mostly of an inferior quality, 
rudely cutand clumsily set, are exceed- 
ingly abundant in Mexico, and the fact 
that they have a generally similar ap- 
pearance, and do not resemble the Bra- 
zilian, African, or Asiatic diamonds in 
color has led 10 the conclusion that they 
came from fields somewhere on the 
North American continent. There are 
also many ruins which were long mis- 
taken for temples of religious worship, 
being generally located on the summits 
of commanding hills, but which later in- 
vestigations have demonstrated to have 
been intrenched mining camps, built in 
‘an enemy’s country. One of these, ina 
-good state of preservation, may be seen 








on the hill on the western border of the 
City of Prescott, Arizona; and between 
Prescott and Wickenburg, on the bridle 
trail which leads up the Hassiyampi 
River, is a very fine one, which we be- 
lieve has never been described in detail 
by any visitor. Ona broad flow of lava, 
extending many miles southward from 
the now extinct volcano of Mount 
San Francisco, in Northeastern Arizona, 
many miles from water, there are sev- 
eral places ruins of what were evidently 
mining camps. 

On the barren plain near the head- 
waters of the Colorado Chiquito, a spe- 
cies of large red ant has thrown to the 
surface large quantities of gravel, in 
which, some years since, a party under 
Kit Carson found rubies of a deep color, 
varying in size from that of a grain of 
wheat to a small pea. Many of these 
were given to friends now residing in 
Arizona, and about a dozen of the rubies, 
with an emerald of a very pale color, 
were given to a gentleman now in this 
city by Fred. Henry, an old frontiers- 
man. The emerald was brought to this 
city, ground by a lapidary and pro- 
nounced genuine. The rubies were, 
however, too small, and the emerald too 
pale to be of much value. They are now 
in the cabinet of Weil’s Female College, 
Auburn, New York. In 1866 a man 
named Lamberson, owner of a small 
grist-mill at Walnut Grove, on the Has- 
siyampi River, a few miles south-west of 
Prescott, showed the writer a large hand- 
ful of rubies, some of which were of good 
size, which he said he found ia his mill- 
race in coarse gravel. 

The stones already received in this city 
comprise several hundred diamonds, va- 
rying in size from very minute particles 
to stones of 199 carats. There are also 
a large number of rubies, many sap- 
phires—some very large, a few black 
diamonds, and a half dozen emeralds, 
the latter of an inferior quality. The 
value of the entire collection cannot be 
definitely stated, but a portion which 
were exhibited to a few persons in the 
cashier’s room of the bank of California 
to-day are estimated to be worth fully 
$100,000. This does not include a quart 
or more of small stones, not yet carefully 
examined, nor does it include the large 
diamond before referred to. The region 
is not far from the line of the projected 
railway, and the discovery must result 
in the speedy settlement by Americans 
of a region heretofore a wilderness oc- 
eupied only by a race of murderous sav- 
ages. 





American Famitiarities with 
Public Men. 
{From the Pal Mall Gazette. ] 
R. GREELEY has not been 


inany weeks before the public as 
a candidate for the Presidency, but he is 
already affectionately referred to by his 
supporters among the press as ‘“ Old 
Horace,” ‘Old Honesty,’ ‘‘Old honest 
Horace,"’ ‘‘the Honest Old Farmer,” “the 
Old Man,” “Old White Coat,” “Old White 
Hat,” “Old Tree-chopper,” “the Sage of 
Chappaqua,” ‘“‘the Doctor,” and ‘Our 
Later Franklin.’’ The opponents of the 
Cincinnati nominee have taken note of 
the tendency, and kindly suggest a few 
more pet names. Mr. Greeley might, 
they say, be referred to as “Old Bail- 
bonds,” and “Old Four Hundred Mil- 
lions,” suggestive of the offer to Mr. Lin- 
coln to buy a peace; and “Old Niagara,”’ 
or “Old Frontier,” or “Old Cataract,” 
commemorative of the famous peace per- 
formances at that famous fall; and “Old 
Let-’em-go,’”” meaning the Southern 
States in 1860-61; and ‘Old Away-with- 
Lincoln,” playfully significant of the 
Greeley proposition to set that President 
aside in 1864; and ‘‘Old Root-hog-or-die,”’ 
embalming the fraternal advice which 
Mr. Greeley gave to the freedmen; and 
“Old Villain-you-lie,” epitomizing his 
direct and sinewy Saxon familiarly ad- 
dressed to those with whom he differs. 
Mr. Greeley’s well-known agricultural 
proclivities and treatises are commemo- 
rated in the aliases, ‘Old Prize Straw- 
berry,’ “Old What-do-I-know-about-it?” 
“Old Garden Sass,’’ and with a sly refer- 
ence to the possibilities of the contest, 
‘Old Beet,’’ While his leanings toward 
protection are indicated in the endearing 
epithets, “Old Protection,’ “High Old 








Tariff,” “Old Bessemer,’ and ‘Old Wood- 
en Screws.”’ 


A UsEFUL Drue.—Ammonia, or as 
it is generally called, spirits of harts- 
horn, is a powerful alkali, and dissolves 
grease and dirt with great ease. It has 
lately been recommended very highly 
for domestic purposes. For washing 
paint, put a tablespoonful in a quart of 
moderately warm water, dip in a flannel 
cloth and then wipe off the woodwork; 
no scrubbing will be necessary. For 
taking greasy spots from any fabric, use 
the ammonia nearly pure, then lay white 
blotting-paper over the spot and iron it 
lightly. In washing lace, put about 
twelve drops in a pint of warm suds. 
To clean silver, mix two teaspoonfuls of 
ammonia in a quart of hot suds. Putin 
your silver and wash, using an old nail- 
brush or tooth-brush for the purpose. 
For cleaning-hair brushes, etc., simply 
shake the brushes up and down ina mix- 
ture of one tablespoonful of ammonia to 
one pint of hot water; when they are 
cleansed rinse them in cold water, and 
stand them in the wind or in a hot place 
todry. For washing finger-marks from 
looking-glasses or windows, put a few 
drops of ammonia on a moist rag and 
make quick work of it. If you wish 
your house plants to flourish, put a 
few drops of the spirits in every pint 
of water used in watering. A tea- 
spoonful will add much to the refresh- 
ing effects of the bath. Nothing is bet- 
ter than ammonia water for cleansing 
the hair, In every case rinse off the am- 
monia with clear water. To which we 
would only add, that, for removing 
grease spots, a mixture of equal parts cf 
ammonia and alcohol is better than alco- 
hol alone; and for taking out the red 
stains produced by strong acids in blue 
and black clothes, there is nothing better 
than ammonia.—Providence Journal, 








I | Hibs MOTHER, 


Whether young and inexperienced, or accus- 
tomed to the discharge of her sacred duties, should 
have for reference and consultation that admira- 
ble mother’s manual, entitled ‘“‘MATERNITY,” 
by Dr. T.S. VERDI, of Washington, D. C. This 
book has met the warm encomiums of the entire 
press—religious, medigal, secular and scientific, 
and of distinguished physicians—as being in all 
respects adapted to its purpose. It has already 
come to its fourth edition. 


“We hail the io sepeereane of this work with true 
pleasure. It is by a pure and liberal 
spirit, and will be a real boon to many a puns 
mother.’’—American Medical Observer, (Detroit.) 

“ A new and much-needed family book. It bears 
the mint marks of a scholarly mind, of great expe- 
rience in the medical profession, and o thorough 
professional and solentific research.”’—Northern 

wdget, (Troy, N.Y.) 

“A carefully written and very comprehensive 

work, whose author has for years been well known 
in Washington as an unusually able and success- 
ful leer ow pany It treats of all the circumstances 
gee — maternity under which the advice 
of — etic and wenl-qeret physician is 
needed, with great ability.’ Times. 

“There is a freshness, a terseness, and vigor 
about it which I have never before seen in any 
work of this kind. It is a book fully up with the 
times, written by an original thinker and careful 
observer, which, while it must diffuse an immense 
amount of correct information to the public, could 
at the same time be perused by physicians with 
advantage.”’—J. T. Talbot, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

“Taking all its qualities into account, we think 
that itis not too much to say that every wife and 
mother ought to have a < of this work.”—The 
Liberal Christian (New York 


Printed on handsome i neatly bound 
in English cleth. Price $2.2: 


tS” For sale by Booksellers, or will be mailed, 
or = seg on receipt of the price by the Pub- 


ishers, 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
% Park Place, N. Y. 


2 .oDe 





Agents have Sold 
Scores of Thousands 


Of that niost admirabie and popurar Book, written 


y 
” CATHARINE E. BEECHER 
AND 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
known as“ TmrE AMERICAN WOMAN'S Home.” It 
is clever, compact, comprehensive, marvelously 
useful, the very thing for country homes. 


The New York Tribune says of the authors: 

“They present very useful thoughts about build- 
ing with economy and tastes about ventilation, 
abundant water, drainage, close-packing of conve- 
niences to save space. scientific cookery, artistic 
furnishing, light, sunshine, conservatories, ferne- 
ries, the keeping of gardens. Indeed, almost every 
small every A pecpioatty f finds its help and an- 
swer here, and k wh ich, to country readers 
at least, must prove invaluable.” 

And the Liberal Christian: 

“They throw _- 00d deal of taste and poetry into 
the thing too, and, as we lay the book down an im- 
age of an ideal home of surpassing beauty and at- 
tractiveness rises from the recollection of its varied 
instructions.” 

Profusely illustrated, well printed, handsomely 
bound, and cheap—it is of course popular. Send for 
circular, territory, and terms to 
J.B. FORD & Co., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
75 West Washington St., Chicago. 





Produce. 


[For the week ending Avg. 17]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFES, PROVISIONS, &e. 

Flour, Grain, &c.—There has been much ir- 
regularity in the flour market during the last week 
and a moderate degree of a. The demand 
from the Provinces, also that of the local trade as 
well as for foreign shipment has been light, and 
the extreme hot weather has checked business. 
‘the receipts of now for the week have been 48,- 
264 bbls; the sales 52,602 bbls. Choice old wheat 
flour is scarce and in fair demand, yet prices for 
same are -y hee influenced by the o erings of 
new wheat flou 

We quote Flour Pat Meal as follows: Sour per 
bbl, $4 60@600; No 370@559; Superiine, 60095 40; 
State extra br, Saceot A, pS Dy Aad V7 
weaters reac extra, 7 innesota ex- 
tras, 7 75@9 Gvuod to choice Spring Wheat ex- 
tras, 7 10a9 20 xtra Amber Ind., Ohio ong Mich., 
800@920; Ohio, Ind. and Illinois si erfine, 600.08 50; 
Ohio Rd. Hoop extra (shipping), 7 @7 30; Ohio ex- 
tra trade brands,7 te wheat extra Ohio, 
Ind. and Mich. ,8 00a 45; peuple extra do ore. 
1000; S t. Louis’ single extras, 8 Louis 
pa Be tetas 91069 75; St. Louis triple ae 985 
@10 75; Genessee extra br, 8 00010 A Balt., Alex 
and Georgetown mixed to good su 35@6_ 80; ac, 
do, do, extra and family, 8 00@12 2°50; Richmond 
country superfine, 700@7 50; do extra. By felons Del- 
ow ie, 750@9380; Baltimore Howard Street brands 

{ Bee 00; Hagerstown and vicinity extras, 750@ 


Rye Plogr— yi cstern, 425@455; State and Penn- 
sylvania, 460@5 00 

Cor n Meal.—3 ersey, 3 60@3 70; West’n 
W estern White, 3 75@3 90; Br’ we, 335@3 90. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.—The receipts for the week were Peat 
bush; exports. —— ush. The sales ate 219,1 
bushels; including No. 2 Celenge epsing atl eaten. 
closing 160; 1 Gat eS for No. 2 ilwaukee; 1 63 
148 for Northwest club; 1 90@195 for white Ten- 
nessee, Kent ucky & Virgin ot ‘<e 172 for new red 
Western; 180@L82 for old do any in the week; 189 
@185 for an amber Michi an; 1 for new amber 
Tennessee; 180@202 for white Michigan; the — 
for afancy article; 180@182 for new amber Mich.; 
1(0@170 for new amber Indiana, on track, and 176 
for white Canadian in bond. 


PROVISIONS, 


Butter.—Butter of choice quality meets with a 
gece demand at better prices. Quote : State, Orange 

‘oand creamery pails. 28@30c; do, pails, ay to 
fair, 20@26; do half tubs, fine, 2: firkins, 
prime yellow. Rat do Welsh, ‘ine, Mos do com: 
mon to fair, ; Western firkins, fine yellow se- 
lections aye he firkins, yellow, 15@16; do com- 
mon to fair, ioe iss Grease butter, 8@3%. 


Cheese.—The market closed dull. The transac- 
tions at the Falls were on a diminished scale, only 
some 8, boxes changed hands at 11@12c,a few 
choice reachin \wemore. Farm dairy sold er 
at9@ll'\;c At Utica the sales were at 11¥@12\c. 
The stock here is now moderate, exporters are 
conservative in their actions and give lower bids. 
The ge et ease were: Finest State Factory, 
12% 9@lic; Common and Heated, 6@8c:; 
Ww nol ag W115 for good to prime, $@8c for other; 
Dairy, 10@1ic for good to fine. 


Groceries. 


{For the week ending Aug. 17th.] 
ye al PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET SUM- 
ARY, corrected by the American ompR 1a 
William peaeat. N.Y. 
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Gunpowd’ T$0 00 @1 20 Peiensta: ee oxo it 
— 40 @1 10 Lo’seMus- 
eevee 40 @1 05 catel.... .. 275 @2 85 
Ye. Hyson. » 4 @120 Seedicas 600 @6 25 
—- nk. an 5 une 
Ja wl -» 4 @16 Now... coee He 4 re 4 
Golo --- 40 @1 10 old.. 5 i 
@1 00 Currants: > 
New.....000 i4@ (e 
19%@ 20 | Citron @ 0 
@ 21 Canned Fruit, &ce. 
@ 21 Peache 
. 21 @ 21%] 3lb oe 850 @3 75 
Maracaibo.. 21 @ 23 2-lb.......223 @2 
Java. Brown 2 @ 2% | Tomatoes: 
Pale... 2% @ B-1D....4. 225 @2 4 
Mocha.... .. 30 @ 8 Bi Risivnns soc 170 @1 80 
pices. : 2-lb cans: 
Allspice.... 164@ 17%] Corn...... 8 60 
Pepper...... 21%@ 2234) Lima Beans 296 
Cinnamon.. 38 @ 389 | Pine apples? 50 @2 60 
Nutmegs. 20 @1 2214 | Peas........,38 00 @3 26 
Cloves.. 25 @ 27 @1 0 
Ginger i @ 4 @6 2 
Mace. 160 @1 65 @2 6 
ugar. @2 8 
Senes™ Rx@ @! 40 
Powdered... 12%@ pes 3B 
Granulated. 12 @ 12 1-Ib.... 233 
Cut Loaf.... 13Kh@ 13% ay Oyst’s P 
esrocccecce SC 1 n Glass...4 50 @5 @ 
RAR | Ry Mili, 
haces 10%@ 11 per case... 11 
C, Yellow... as ir-4 3} 
Kbeh ae FACK hg 10 
In hhds.: 8h 
Porto Rico. 9¥@ 10Y (2.4 
Demarara .. ie %@ 11g 
Muscovado. 94@ 10 
In boxes: 3 
Havana..... WKe@ 2 16 
Molaases, 10% 
N. Orleans... 68 @ 9% 
Porto Rico. 42 @ & 8 
Demarara... 35 @ 45 4@ 6 
English isd 6b @ 48 Pyle’s. 0. K. 9%@ W 
e Z P.& G.’s Ole- 
White Drips! et @1 5) ine......... 84@ 
mber.... i2 @ %% Dobbin’s 
Gola ‘Soren 2 @ 64 Electric... 2K@ B 
Sugar house 23 @ 40 Morgan's‘ “Green- 
Salt. wich,” 6 
Per sack : = * Royal,” z 
Ashton’s....8 20 @3 25 te * Best,” 8 
Maiyshall’s..2 40 @2 & = “Century,” 
Worth'gton2 40 @2 50 100 cakes, $7 pr be 
Insm. Bags 8 @ 8% ” poli 
“  Po’kts 44@ 5 —_ 
Ground, per 
doz. in sm. eo 9 
boxes ..... 110 } Pat. Gines.. ‘ 0 @ Ws 
Fruits, Corn Stareh 
Raisi + for culina- 
Layer..... 240 @250 4) ryuse..... 10 @ ll 





Halt "Bxs.] 50 @1 55 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending Aug. 17.) 

eas.—A good distributive trade continues, but 
in invoices and “lines” very littie is doing in con- 
sequence of the wide difference in the views of 
buyers and importers. Market closes weak and 
depressed for Blacks and Japan teas. Greens 
steady, but lower. 

Coftees.—Very few sales have been made this 
week, the trade expecting receipts of new crop by 
the next steamer. Prices unchanged. 

ugars.—-Raws are very firm at last week’s quo- 
tations, with no prospect of lower prices in the 
immediate future. Refined sugars were weak at 
the beginning of the week and Hards fell off Ke. 
To-day prices are firm, but the decline has not 
been recovered. 

Molasses.—Receipts and stocks light. Demand 
small and will so continue during the heated term. 
Prices a little stronger. 

Syrups.— 
Prices. 

pices.—Continue firm. montane advices show 
a deans on Pepper and Clov 
Rice.—Carolina scarce. All ‘descriptions firm. 
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No improvement in demand or in” 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Aug. 17. 

Wall Street.—There is renewed ease in the 

money market, probably because business is dull 

tnow. The bulk of transactions have been for 
call loans, with the exception of occasional flur- 
ries, at the rate of 2 to 4 per cent. The financial 
prospect is somewhat better than a week ago and 
there is once more a better demand for American 
securities abroad. 

Government Bonds are steady, and thereisa 
continued demand for bonds from the German 
pankers, whe we should naturally think would be 
somewhat exhausted after their wholesale offers 
for the French loan. At the Treasury purchase on 
Wednesday, the offerings amounted to $4,612,200. 

State Bonds.—Transactions have been limited 
jn Southerns, with no notable changes in prices. 

Railroad Bonds.—The favorites are in fair 
request, and some of the better known Southern 
ponds are more indemand. Central Pacifics are 
102@102{, and Union Pacific first mortgages 894@ 
8934, incomes 86}4, five per cent. interest being due 
on those Sept. 1,and land grants80%. The com- 
pany sold 31,389 acres of land in July for $133,897, 
and the total sales to Aug. 1, 1872, amounted to 
002,559 acres for $2,533,307. Bends already canceled 
and in the hands of the Trustees amount to $1,- 
326,000. 

Stocks.—The general movement to sell caused 
a considerable decline until Friday when the mar- 
ket became stronger, but barely held its own on 
faturday. 

Foreign Exchange is still depressed. We quote 
prime 60 day bills on London, 108%, Short sight, 
10934. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 

a 1%. yon po 
31200 600 pat 400 
235,757,600 Dee. } 910,600 
533, 2,087,500 
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The following table shows the shone New York 
quotations for the week: 
os... em oe 5s, 115%, 1154,114% 11 
U. 8. 5s \ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau Street. 


The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany are amply secured upon 
one of the most valuable and im- 
portant East and West Trunk 
Lines of Railway in the United 
States, and are the obligations of 
a powerful and responsible cor- 
poration, of the highest standing 
and credit. 

Hoiders of Government Bonds 
and other high-priced securities 
may reatize an important differ- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without question as to the 
equal security of their investment, 

Price 94 and accrued énterest. 

Full information may be ob- 
tained at our office, or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers. 











WHAT constitutes security in any seam, 
whether sewn by a sewing-machine or by 
hand? The seam must be a trifle more elastic 
than the material sewn, and free from dropped 
stitches, Can any machine make such a seam 
better than the “Willcox & Gibbs?” No. The 
lock-stitch seam is non-elastic, and subject to 
dropped stitches. 
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Dry Goods, 


For the week ending Aug. 17th. 
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INVESTMENTS. | 





The Large Sales of Northern Pacific 7-30 
Gold Bonds show their popularity with inves- 
tors, and we recommend them to the public 
because of their ABSOLUTE SAFETY, both 
as a first-class Railroad Security and a Real 
Estate Mortgage on Lands worth twice the 
amount of the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds are selling at Par in Currency— 
have thirty years to run, payable principal and 
interest, in Gold—exempt from United States 
Tax to the Holder—are a first and only mort- 
gage on the Road and its earnings, and upon 
a Government Grant of Land averaging on 
completion of the Road about 23,000 acres per 
mile of track. 

Believing that these bonds, both in point of 
safety and profitableness, constitute such a 
security as judicious investors can approve, 
we recommend them to the public. Govern- 
ment Bonds and all marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current cost to tae in- 
vestor. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia aad Washington, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 


PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 


Ten Per Cent, Investments, 


Municipal Bonds for Sale. 
These bonds are issued y & virtue of the State 





Constitutions granting the slatures the right 

enact laws au thortzing ties, Counties and 
| x to issue securities in accerdance with such 
laws for certain internal improvements, and when 
80 issued there is no power that can legally 
defeat them. States may repudiate; Mu- 
nicipalities cannot. ese bon are a first lien 
upon ail the pro; of ¢ maunicipalit; . — 


ae 5 ing womters anging 
| 4 Government and other Sec Securities ae 
ice-List, . COLER 


22 Nasea: assan St., Rew Coo | 





WM. B. LEONARD. WM. C. SHELDON. 
WM. H. FOSTER. 





BANKING-HOUSE 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 





Buy and sell all descriptions of 
Government Securities, Stocks, 
Bonds and Gold. 

Receive and pay interest upon Deposits of Banks, 

* Bankers, and others. 

Checks against Balances paid upon presentation 
or through Clearing House the same as if 
upon an incorporated Bank. 

Draw Bills of Exchange upon Union Bank, 
London, payable on demand ijn sums 
of £1, or upward. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
BEARING INTEREST. 


NEGOTIATE SPECIAL LOANS. 


Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
CAYUGA LAKE, 
MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey. 


RAIL 
ROAD 
BONDS. 





Whether you wish 
'to BUY 
or SELL, 


Write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 
FIRST MORTCACGE 
7 Per Cent Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Jacksonville, Northwestern & South- 
eastern Railway Company. 














INTEREST 
MENT TAX, IN 


New York, London & Frankfort. 


TRUSTEES. 


The FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST Co. 








This road will be 125 miles in length when com- 
pleted, and Jacksonville, Dllinois, an important 
railway point, and Mount Vernon’ will be its ter- 
mini. ‘The road is constructed from Jacksonville 
ad he inden, a re thirty miles, on the line ot 

micage. C> Alton Railroad, and is T 

Wt ov GH EQU IF EED. i PAID FOR AND 
IN SUCC exele IL OPE ON. The track 
will ‘be ca in time amie Cay An EM, business 
of moving the Autumn crops to Raymond, sixteen 
niles further,on the line of the Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad. This is a very important 
connection, 2s it opens another route to St. Louis 
only two miles longer than by the Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad 


Only $600,000 of the bonds are offered, as 
bonds will be sold only on the distance completed. 
The issue is limited to $20,00) per mile. 


Traversing the best part of Lllinois, this road 
will have a large coal, grain and lumber-carrying 
trade, equalling the business of any other road in 
the State. It connects direc tly, for the purpose of 
freight and traftic, with the principal roads in Ili- 
nois, and intersects the great seaboard trunk 
lines; thus, while forming a part of a through 
route to the seaboard, it has access to the business 
of the great local lines. 


The connections are as follows: 


At Jacksonville with Toledo, Wabush and West- 
ern Railroad. 


At Jacksonville with Peoria, Pekin, and Jack- 
sonville. 


At Jacksonville with Chicago and Alton. 
At Virden with Chicagoand Alton (main line), 


At Raymond with T., W. and W. (St. Louis 
Branch). 


At Hillsboro’ with Indianapolis and St. Louis. 


At Greenville with Terre Haute, Vandalia and 
St. Louis. 


At Centralia with Illinois Central. 


At Mount Vernon with roaés running direct to 
Shawneetewn onthe Ohio River, to Paducah, at 
which point the entire Southern system is brought 
into connection; and to Evansville, connecting 
with the important roads now centering there. 


We have made careful and repeated personal exami- 
nations of the affairs of this C tp ond since its or- 
ganization, and of the country through which on 
road passes, and we oe and confile 
recommend these bonds as a good and profitabl 
investment. 


Pamphlets, which will be furnished on applica- 
tion, will give further and interesting information. 

We offer these bonds at 8(and accrued interest 
in currency until further notice. 


All marketable securities recsived in exchange 
at their full market price. 


GIBSON, GASANOVA & CO., 


50 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Comeany will invest 
money on first-class Real Estate at ten _per cent. 
interest. net, payable semi-annually in New York, 

d will ye arantee the collection of all loans made 
throush ts Agency. All es paid by the bor- 
— New York and Ww land references 

Pomp particulars sent on application. | 
Merrill (late Governor of Iowa), ident. 


a M=Ss HEATT sa Sac’ » 
ORF ERE eee Aidt, Dos iMelace, In. 








PAYABLE, FREE OF GOVERN- 








TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President.: 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,009. 


The whole amount of th of the authorized Capital 
Stock of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, 
payments for same to be made in four instalments - 
of 25 per cent. each, viz. : 


25 per cent. . July 15, 1872... 
2 “ . August 1, 1872.. 
2 “ . September 1, 1872,. 


. . October 1, 1872.. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at. 
the office of the undersi ry will be closed as~ 


soon as thenew stock is _ a subscribed, all in-- 
py mad due to be paid at time of subscription, . 
n 


st. 
Tbe total amount of stock issued at this time is: 
4,700, and on this basis the Company shows 
a pet, nt surplus of 136,280.97, and 1s now 
doing a flourishin i th 
are constantly employed in their 30000" Works, 
and they now have 9n hand $1,‘ 000 of work 
for various RallroaZs in the Univea t States, among 
which may be mentioned the 
CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &ce.,. 
and the compass. is 00,00 offered work to the» 
amount of over $6, Oo, including some 4 
the largest bridges ar ‘built in this pacere Ra 
accept of which, and further business, necessitates: 
a larger working cap’ pital, asimmense amounts of 
material have to be ept constantly on hand, and> 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive = 
part payment for their work, Railroad and e 
bonds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
notalways immediately marketable. 

A point ef incidental but great importance to 
those seeking security is the fact that the company. 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leadi: 

real estate owners say will be worth in six years a 
least $1,060,000, an amount equal to the whole 
proposed capital. 

The career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 
prctiatonats of the enterprise. The Company 

128 construeted, since its o maieetion, and upto 
the 3ist of December, 18}1,a total of 38,137 feet oft 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron roofs, and 
pocumatie and screw pile substructures, costing 
*3,460,060, ond have facilities for the construc- 
tion of pneumatic piles unsurpassed by any Com- 
pany in the country, and a onpactty or the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the year, 

The Iron Raijroad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of 340 feet each, and the 
Union Pacitic across the Missouri River, of eleven 
spans of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
@ompany 

The net profit arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the C 73 un to the 3lst. 
March, 1872, was : sum of $373,482.14, or ad 
the rate of $224,089 “28 per annum, being over 

50 per cent. upon 08 capital stock then outstand- 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the Company will have much greater capacity. 
and the proceeds of the increased issue 
will enable them to buy material fer cash, ae 4 
making a saving of from &50,000 to $75, 00 
per year, 

The C ompeny can bemeg = poy 4 ou abeve basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 243 prr cent. 4 ran- 
num on the full amount x capital 1,000,000, 
with a fair prospect of a considerable 1.:¢ rease, 

The undersigned are prepared to give t } those ine 
quiring, the fullest details and entire saus — 
regarding the reliability of the Company’s 
ments, und the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its Officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
-BANKERS, 


No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.» 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


(| SABteaeD BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY,,. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 

Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 

Accounts strictly private and confidential 

Interest paid by ee, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the c 7; 

A specialty mde o posuing 0 Gompound Interest 
Certiticates payable ON DEX 

special advantages afforded oy qeene having im 
charge trust funds. 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES. 
Washington, D. € 
GEN. B. W. BRICE..Late Chief ete, U.S.A. 
K. B. FRENCH.....Second Auditor, U. 8. Treasury. 
MosEs KELLY.Cashier Nat’nl sete Olitan Ban 
Wo. ag pnenes Ass’t Sec’y . Treasury. 
R. TUTTLE....Ass’t Treas. of the United States. 
New York Ct 

WILLIAM C. BRTADE 








‘ Kine Evening Post. 






R. R. GRAVES....... -R. R. Graves & Co. 
REV. H. H. Gans a »D.D Pastor Shiloh Pres. Ch. 
Ww ALTE NAO arr T. Hatch & Son. 
SAMUEL Ha. MES. Mecoviil Manufacturin Comp’y. 
PETE TA, BU sco ccccsccccacceses Seth B. Hunt & Co. 
SE cossscscgpoesed Counselor at Law. 


EDGAR KETCHU 

E. A. LAMBERT,Pres. Craftsmens’ Life Ass’nce Co. 

Ih, W's SERN occas ce cesonsgbeorines- aed Reade Street 

REV. GEO. WHIPPLE,. pes. Am. Miss. Association. 
oston. 

Hon. WM. CLAFLIN....Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts 


BANK Hours—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M.. and. 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5 to 8 P. M, 

Send for, Circular. 
J.W. ALVORD, Pres., SAM L, HARRIS, 

JOHN J. SUILLE, Cashier. Manager, 


With Undoubted Seow, 


We are investing 1 od .—~ 
thousands of doll most on ye 


propers in Tilinois or in every mstance 
hree t mes sum Var pocuties. 
are ver) pro le an pular, and are con- 
sidered tne safest omereh Ow. e will loan any 
sum you may desire to vee be it large or 
small, e can refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts of money,and _— 
have never lost a dollar of either principal o 
interest in this class of securities Tg | the 

st fo ‘or 07 ThHi- 
vestment,” peetelh con- 
tains all necessary information. Ad 


WILSON & TOMS, 


Dealers in Real Estate Securities and Schoo} 
Bonds, 


BLOOMINGTON, IL 





10 Per Cent, Interest, 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. VI., No. 9. 








Farm and Garden. 


FAIRS 
For the week ending Sept. 21st. 








HE sources of information concerning Fairs are 

notoriously untrustworthy, and we will be obliged to 

eur readers for any items which may increase the accuracy of 

eur list. Meanwhile we renew our appeal to the Department 

of Agriculture for official tables of all Fairs and Industrial 
Expositions. 


. NEW YORK. 
American Institute, New York City Sept. 4—Oct. 39 
Chatham Villiage, Columbia co . Sept. 17-19 
Delhi, Delaware co “17-19 
Washington Hollew, Dutchess co. = 
Hamburg Driving-Park, Erie co... te 
Canandaigua, On 
White Plains, Westchester co 
Vort Edward, Washington CO..............0006 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lancaster, Coos and Essex cos 
VE 


Sheldon, Franklin co 
SUMED, TUCUIBINE O06 56.0.0604.0.006s0nccsecee 
Bethel, White River Valley 
Barton, Orleans co 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


North Adams, Hoosick Valler.... 0.2 oes agcsoeerce 
Framingtam, Middiesex ¢s 
Blandford, Union ce... ... 
Waitham, Waltham co... 
Watertown, Middlesex co. 
Worcester, Worcester co.. 
Worcester Horticultural 


€incinnati Industrial Sept. 4—Oct.5 
Bryan, Williams co . 17-19 
New Lisbon, Columbiana co 1 
Millsburg, Holme’s co 

Elyria, Lorain co 

Zanesville, Muskingum co 

©eclina, Mercer co 

McConnellsville, Morgan co 

Pataskala, Licking co 

Circleville. Pickaway co 

Warren, Trumbull co................ ddek) Rvomoeete paar 

Lebanon, Warren co 


ee Carvttacocstsece 


€ambridge City, Wayne co Eades tae astiaee hdaibii calees 
Columbus, Bartholomew CO............c0c.seccecoees 
Greensburg, Decatur co 
Princeton, Gibson co 
Linton, Green co 
Cicero, Hamilton co 
Kokoma, Howard co 
Franklin, Johnson co 
Laporte, Laporte co 
Bleomington, Monroe co 
Greencastle, Putnam co 
South Bend, St. Joseph co 
Union City, Randolph co 
MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids, N. Michigan 
ILLINOIS. 
Bu Quoin, Perry co 
Libertyville, Lake co 
Jacksonville, Morgan co 
Marion, Williamson co 


I 
Centreville, APPANOOKE CO.........-.. cece cceeeee abies 
Tipton, Cedar co...... Sa mpinand van dcuiars ounces 
es vondwannnebtining ° 
Farmersburg, Clayton co 

Charles City, Floyd co 

Fort Madison, Lee co.. 

Keosauqua, Van Buren co. 

Decorah, Winneshick co 


Madison, Dane co 
Lancaster, Grant co. 
Bristol, Kenosha co.. 
Waupon, Fond du Lae co.. 


Lineus, Linn'co 
St. James, Phelps co 
St. Joseph, Buchanan ce 


Louisville Industrial . 3—Oct. 8 





PRESERVING MILK AND CREAM. — Bethel’s 
method of preserving milk and cream is as follows: 
First the milk is scalded; then it is surcharged with 
carbonic acid by means of a force-pump and after- 
wards drawn off into strong metel barrels. By the aid 
of a valve-cock attached to a pipe leading to the bot- 
tom, the exit of the liquid, can be managed as maybe 
wanted. The milk may be placed in the barrels first, 
and the gas foreed in afterwards, and this doubtless is 
the most convenient plan to be adopted when milk is 
to be preserved under this method. Another method 
recommended is to sweeten the milk by adding clari- 
fied sugar at the rate of four ounces to the gallon of 
milk. Then to curdle the mass by means of rennet and 
separate the solid from the liquid portion with a sieve. 
The whey is evaporated by dryness and the residue 
mixed by the aid of heat and a little bicarbonate of 
soda, (one part to twenty parts residue,) with the curd 
previously washed and pressed. When the amalga- 
mation is perfect, sufficient tragacanth is added to 
promote the solidification of the mass. These methods 
are inferior to Borden’s, where the milk is condensed 
in vacuo.—Live Stock Journal. 


ARBORICULTURE.—The great consumption of 
lumber, which has so reduced the acreage of forest 
lJand in Maine, Michigan, and other States of the North 
and Northwest, and the consequent probable scarcity of 
timber at no very distant date, has induced the Maine 
. Legislature to pass an act to the effect that “any land- 
holder who shall plant or set apart any cleared lands 
for the growth and production of forest trees, within 
‘ten years after the passage of the act, and shall suc- 
eessfully grow and cultivate the same for three years, 
the trees being not less in number than 2,000 on each 
acre, and well distributed over the same, then on ap- 
plication of the owner or occupant of such lands to 
the assessors of the town in which the same is situate, 
* * * the same shall be exempt from taxation for 
twenty years.”’ The Prairie Farmer announces that 
S. T. Kelsey, whom it calls ‘the King of American 
tree-planters,”’ has entered inte a‘ contract with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company to 
Plant plong the live of its railroad a quarter-section 





every ten miles, from Hutchinson to the western bor- 
der of the State, the distance being in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 miles. He has eight years in which to ac- 
complish the work. Mr. Kelsey is to furnish the stock, 
plant, and care for it. For his services the road deeds 
to him a section of land at each point of planting, the 
quarter-section to form a portion of it, and to be his 
property. 

CANNED FRvuIt.—We have never understood 
why an immense amount of canned fruits was not re- 
quired for export across the Atlantic, especially of 
peaches. English dealers order very cautiously—but 
we are pleased to state that one of our largest canning 
establishments, which sent samples over for trial, re- 
cently received an order for 2,000 cans. Some of them 
were ordered of quite small size, and to be made at- 
tractive outside by yellow lacquer—the idea being, 
that a portly Englishman going into a elub-house for 
his dinner should have a small can of American 
peaches set before him, just enough for a single meal. 
Very large orders are anticipated to follow this one, 
and there can be very little doubt that the trade on 
foreign account will reach large dimensions. This 
should stimulate fruit-growing here of large and smail 
Varieties. 


THE WEIGHY or MILE, -Fke weight of a cart 
of milk of average quality, has been fixed ky Gail 
Borden, the manufacturer of condensed milk, at 2 Ibs. 
244 0z. Thestandard was fixed through tests made by 
United States officers, with sealed weights and mea- 
sures. 





Publishers’ Department, — 


New York, Aug. 21, 1872. 











FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 

ments by which frames for our premium chro- 

mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canvassing 

Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per pair: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 

Style 1. Two inches (5 inch inside gilt) 

“ 2. Two and five-eighths inches (5 in. inside gilt).... 3 00 

“ 3. Three and one-eighth * ~~ = aa ee 

FULL GILT. 

Style 4. Two inches................. Erne ai nayi aa Gibrclnciteaeaees 2 80 
“5, 'Two and one-haif inches 3 70 
Oe NN MIN oie. .cis s simarcieccareieinitnd Orsiniaie dialeib-oica dclewieoe 4 50 
Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 

can obtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; ar- 

rangements having been made to supply them by thousands. 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we willsupply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 

4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 

fect security against moths) and 2 nails 55 cts, 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
twist) and 2 nails 40 eis. 

Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 124¢ cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the woolen cord. The 
wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agehts. If sent by mail, an additional charge is 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles. 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regis- 
tered letter, to cover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser. 

In all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sending 
the date of their subscription. 

N.B.—Special terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sub- 
scribers. 





FOR THE PAIR, 
2 50 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Eighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the Cristian 

JnION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.60) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos “* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.’’ Both offers 
te those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 


= 








PLYMOUTH PuLPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWooD’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HENry WArD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermen of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’”’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beech 
framing—to those who ask for it, (33 
for Five Dollars ; or Plymouth 


le for 


00) for one-year 
Pulpit for one Free 
to any one now & subseriber to the 

who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
o~ —_— Union (with the pair of Or CHRomos) 
tree to each, ae 


e 


} in good order. On opening, found the pretty Babies. 





VOX POPULI. 


BROWNSVILLE, Cameron Co., Texas, Aug. 1, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen :—The package you advised me of as shipped by 
express, dated 29th ult., came safely to hand a few days since, 
Accept 
my thanks for your kind attention. 

Respectfully yours, . 


Mystic, Conn., Aug. 12th, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs :—My chromos.have arrived in perfect order, and are 
very beautiful. Every one is charmed with them. 

Please accept my apology for doubting your honest inten- 
tions, for it seems that niine was the fault, after all, in not. 
remembering the date of my subscription. 

Very truly yours, '. 


WALNUT HILLs, Cincinnati, O., Aug. 12, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—The long delay ends in happy fruition. The 
babies have come, and are passing fair. ‘I can say no fairer 
than that.” If ever I wrote impatiently, I'll try and forget 
it. Please do likewise, and so pardon me. Joy and green- 
backs go with you, and may your mext year’s present with the 
Union be as beautiful as this, hopes 

Youre truiz —rf) 
ante 
WHeEatoe Li, duiy 10th. 

» & Four & UGe 

Dear Sirs: My ekeemita came in perfect order. We were 
very much pleased with them. The children are perfectly 
delighted with them. When my baby, eighteen months, saw 
them he began to dance and cry * Pretty baby, pretty baby !’” 
They far surpass my expectations, for which allow me to 
render you my sincere thanks, 

Yours truly, 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 13th, 1872. 


———es 


Messrs, J. B. FoRD & Co., 
Dear Sirs: For nearly a year and a half the Christian Union 
has been a constant source of comfort and instruction to me, 


. filling a want I long felt, viz.,a paper which would give me 


information of all matters, both religious and secular, from 
a Christian standpoint, My wife joins me in returning our 
heartfelt thanks for the cheering and instructive articles 
from the Editor’s wife. In regard to the Chromos, how shall 
we return our thanks forthem? ‘Ten dollars would not pur- 
chase them if they could not be replaced. God grant that 
the reward may be yours, is the wish of 
Yours truly, ——, 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.— We deem it 
well to say this: The delay in furnishing Chromos to 
our subscribers is not our fault; it belongs to the 
artists and printers in France—and yet is more misfor- 
tune than fault, even with them. ur contracts with 
our printers in Paris, where all our Chromos have been 
made, were explicit and clear. But the demand was 
far larger than they had expected, “ gigantic and un- 
heard of in the annals of chromo.lithography ;”’ their 
machinery broke, and they had bad luck generally ; 
and they failed in their contract to deliver the number 
of pictures called for. But everything now is in good 
running order, and the quantity and evén the quality 
of the work is daily improving. We have delivered fo 
all names received at this office up to Jan. 1, 1872, and 
shall clear the rest off as rapidly as = quaran= 
teeing this: that every subscriber will get his Chromos 
long before his subscription has expired. It is quite 
probable that, through oversight on the part of our 
mailing clerks, or by reason of change of address, 
somesubscribers’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. Such will confer a favor on the Publishers 
by informing them of the fact. Butsubscribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 


-were sent in ample time to reach us on or before the 


ist of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance than a help. 


File Binding.—Desirous to obtain for our readers 
every possible convenience at low rates, we make 
arrangements for various things by large quantities; 
and we are now prepared to furnish a patent “ Strap- 
File and Binder,” very simple in construction and con- 
venient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any ad- 
dress in the United States. The Binder consists of a 
handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with a simple 
and strong device for slipping in and securely holding 
twenty-six numbers of the Christian Union—i. e., one 
volume, or six months’ papers. 


Expirations.—Hereafter, the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN Unton at the expiration of 
the time for which it is yy so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along withéut break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
— 3 _— it = be bie ab wen to Sor —_ the 

per the ey Ww prin dress-la’ and paste 
i on the letter of instructions. 


inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such B em will, if possible, bring with them 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may alwa easily be ascertained. This wilt 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting ef many 
weary minutes, 


To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subseribérs, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and prin and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on rate sheets 
from their business.letters. Write the letter ; inclose 
the list, with — own name and ad as Agent, 
and the date of sending, plainly written at the head, 











